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He Thinks The Lutheran is Worth 
$114 to his Congregation 


Budgeting for the Church Paper 


A pastor who is willing to spend $114 of his own money in giving sub- 
scriptions to THE LUTHERAN to each family in his congregation is an 


unusual person. 


It will pay the rest of us to listen to his report of the results of this 


generous experiment: 


THE LUTHERAN: 
1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Gentlemen: 

ENCLOSED is my check for $29 on the 
114 gift subscriptions which I wisely 
gave to my flock last fall. If your 
records agree with mine, I still owe you 
$27 which is due in three months. 

I think this is one of the best invest- 
ments that I ever made. Our church 
attendance has been better than ever 
before, our giving has been better, our 
benevolent giving has been better, and 
our church has prospered as never 
before. I realize that you are not vain 
egotists, and that you are too deep in 
understanding to ascribe all of our 
progress to the fact that every family 
in the parish reads the official church 
paper. The Holy Spirit alone can move 
men’s hearts, but the Holy Spirit may 
do some of its gracious work in a lit- 
erate manner. 

I shall be very much astonished if 
our council does not make THe Luvu- 
THERAN a budget item after this first 
year ends. I am sure that all of our 
people do not read THe LurHeran. I am 
sure that it would be impossible to get 
everyone to read any magazine. I am 
sure that many of our people are read- 
ing the paper carefully, and many of 
them have told me how happy it has 
made them to discover that our Church 
publishes such a fine, inspiring, inter- 
esting paper. 

The United Lutheran Church in 
America will find that it has come into 
a great blessing when it puts THE 
LUTHERAN into every home in every 
parish in America. It may shock some 
of the conservative brethren to think 
of putting THe LuTHERAN in the church 
budget, but it pays. The people have 
learned to read. Let them read about 
the Church and its vital work. We have 
allowed the sons of Esau to make us 
timid. 

Tue LuTHERAN is a great Christian 
paper. It sometimes is the only voice 
that speaks for Christ out of the piles 
of current news and the stacks of fleet- 
ing things. 

It makes me weary when papers talk 
about being the world’s greatest, and 
so on. But I think that THe LuTHERAN 


Es 


THE CHURCH 


sometimes sells its gold as though it 
were brass. Of course you don’t want 
to be the greatest church paper in the 
world. Such goals are trashy. But THE 
LUTHERAN does want to render the most 
effective service it can for the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It will have a chance to 
render such service when it is able to 
reach every home. Any congregation 
whose members are literate will find 
THE LuTHERAN worth its cost as a 
budget item. 

Every time THs LUTHERAN arrives, it 
makes me happy to think that every 
family in the parish is getting the same 
clean-cut, Christian paper. May the 
Lord amaze you with your possibilities. 


In many congregations a start is be- 
ing made toward more general reading 
of THe LUTHERAN by putting subscrip- 
tions for the church council or Sunday 
school staff in the annual budget. Some 
pastors have given these subscriptions 
personally. 

Some pastors have been giving atten- 
tion to the possibilities of sale of THE 
LUTHERAN by boys who establish a list 
of regular customers who buy the 
weekly issues at five cents per copy. 
Others are successful in distributing 
the paper by means of the sales rack 
placed in the vestibule of the church. 

It can be safely predicted that a 
heightened interest of the congrega- 
tions in the church paper will be a sig- 
nal of real progress in church life. 
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Empowered to Control 


Next Sunday, May 18, is Rogate, the fifth Sunday 
after Easter. By action of the Church it has been of- 
ficially designated as Rural Life Sunday. As such, it is 
expected that the difficulties of rural congregations will 
be examined with a view to devising ways to overcome 


them and their Christian values be appreciated. 
The shift of residence from country to city has re- 


duced the rural populations in many areas to a number 
of people unable to maintain worship and pastoral care 
effectively. It is also alleged, truthfully we believe, that 
too many pastors of rural congregations withdraw from 
that kind of work in order to enjoy the more numerous 
comforts of urban communities. The inference is that 
some change of treatment must be introduced into the 
policies of the Church, whereby small rural parishes 
will be conserved and ministers given special training 
for ministering to country people. 

THe LuTuHERAN has no doubt of the extent and serious- 
ness of the problems that church administration must 
solve if the decline of country fidelity to the faith is to 
be checked. But we wonder whether the conditions 
complained of are to be classified as causes or effects. 

The results of an inferiority complex among farm 
dwellers and the discontent which the “easier way of 
life” found in the city is presumed to provide can easily 
create much of the disaffection complained of. We deem 


ourselves competent to compare the two sets of circum- 
stances. It was true sixty years ago that inferior roads, 
fewer months of schooling, and the absence of amuse- 
ments and forms of recreation often made farm people 
seem crude when put side by side with their “city 
cousins.” But in most areas at the present time the 
serious handicaps of rural industry have been removed. 
“The horny-handed son of toil” belongs to a past era. 

We do not doubt that there are industrial and eco- 
nomic situations which call for study and relief. Political 
proposals have more back of them than the scheme of 
a candidate for Congress to get the people’s vote. But 
in the sphere of religion, where the church operates, we 
suggest that the real job is one of refuting an error and 
of instilling a consciousness of the true worth of man’s 
dominion. In a novel of this decade, modern machinery 
was presented as the foe of the farmer. The gasoline- 
powered utensils were interpreted as displacing human 
employment and thus reducing honest toilers to abject 
poverty. Such reasoning is the caricature of the true 
stature of man. His glory is his ability to harness 
nature’s energies so as to make fields produce more 
crops and commodities for more people. The farmer 
with his tractor, like the operator of the loom, is God’s 
steward to an ever-growing degree. He exercises the 
dominion for which he was made. 
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Whe Chath in The News 


The Trouble With Resolutions 

In 1936 the international convention of the Disciples 
of Christ was full of fervor for peace. As a token of its 
enthusiasm a resolution was adopted calling for with- 
drawal of co-operation with the government-financed 
chaplainey system. 

“Appointment of official representatives of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ on the chaplaincy commission of the 
Federal Council of Churches constitutes a direct and 
official relation with the war system,” the resolution 
stated. “This is not consistent with our declared purpose. 

“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the Inter- 
national Convention request. . 
the withdrawal of our official 
representation from the chap- 
laincy commission of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, and 
abstain from further participa- 
tion therein, and, 

“BE IT FURTHER RE- 
SOLVED, that we request the 
Federal Council to sever its 
official connection with the 
war system by dissolving its 
chaplaincy commission.” 

The committee on resolutions vetoed this declaration, 
but the convention passed it over the veto by a big 
majority. 

Now it is 1941, with a million soldiers in camp, with 
a thousand government-paid chaplains on duty. The Dis- 
ciples have just held another international convention, 
and have faced the question of rescinding the 1936 
action. Says W. E. Garrison, Chicago professor and 
editor: 

“I have come to regard the passage of that resolution 
(on which I took a rather active part in urging adop- 
tion) as a grave error. It did not then, and does not now, 
represent the sentiment of the constituency for which 
it seemed to speak. It is not that I have changed my 
opinion about the chaplaincy, but that I have changed 
my opinion about the function of resolutions. There are 
perhaps some subjects upon which a convention—or 
should I say, a convention audience?—may, under the 
immediate persuasion of an earnest speaker, adopt a 
resolution which is of the nature of an exhortation to 
the brotherhood to take a more advanced position than 
it occupies at the time. 

“But in a matter like the chaplaincy, which involves 
not merely the statement of an opinion but the defini- 
tion of an attitude and a course of action to be taken 
immediately in the name of the brotherhood, a resolu- 
tion ought to represent what the brotherhood thinks and 
is willing to stand by—not what a minority thinks and 
believes that the brotherhood ought to think.” 


Episcopalians Honor Muhlenberg 

Ir is William Augustus Muhlenberg who receives 
Episcopalian honor, in an extensive story in this month’s 
Layman’s Magazine. “Of all men, perhaps no other left 
so clear an impress upon the life of the American Church 
as Dr. Muhlenberg,” the article states. 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


William Augustus, born in 1796, was a great-grandson 
of Henry Melchior. He attended an Episcopal church 
as a child because there was no English service in the 
Lutheran Church attended by his parents. Besides, his 
mother had received a pew in payment for a lot she sold 
to St. James Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, and 
made thrifty use of it by sending her children there. 

This Muhlenberg became one of the early high church- 
men among the Episcopalians. He introduced daily serv- 
ices, weekly Communions, preaching in vestments, altar 
lights, incense, chanted psalms, ancient ritual. He 
brought about the first hymnal of the Episcopal Church 
in this country. He organized the first sisterhood in that 
church in 1852, and the first church hospital in New 
York City, St. Luke’s. As philanthropist, educator and 
churchman, it was a Muhlenberg who made the deepest 
imprint on the Episcopal Church of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


More Ministers. 


In some church groups a serious shortage of ministers 
is developing, usually explained as being due to lack of 
provision for education of candidates. 

Dr. Henry S. Brown of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary states in The Presbyterian Tribune that two years 
ago in the Presbyterian Church U. S. A. 255 ministers 
were lost by death and only 160 men were graduated 
from its twelve theological seminaries. Last year 249 
men died, and only 164 seminary graduates were avail- 
able for vacant parishes. 

“Since 1850,” he says, “the General Assembly has 
made no provision for our theological seminaries. It has 
no central board of direction or promotion or counsel 
in their behalf. Their cause is not presented in our 
pulpits.” 

A Baptist publication declares that nobody is making 
a serious study of “supply and demand in the Baptist 
ministry, of the curricula of the seminaries and the 
adequacy of their training for today, of the problems of 
making satisfactory pastoral changes, of the prevailing 
low standard of salaries, or of the growing influx into 
the denomination of men undenominationally educated 
and inadequately trained in the so-called Bible schools.” 

In the Reformed Church, says The Messenger, the 
theory of an over-supply of candidates for the ministry 
has been abandoned. The church is in “great need of 
securing more students of the highest type for the min- 
istry. We can, and should, co-operate with our theolog- 
ical institutions far more effectively in the days ahead.” 


Counting Catholics 


Cuicaco has the most Catholics, with 1,536,100 in- 
cluded in the archdiocese, according to figures in the 
official directory recently published by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Boston has 1,500,382, and New York 
1,004,173. In all there are now 22,293,101 Catholics in 
the United States, an increase of 889,965 over 1940 fig- 
ures. The church has 21 archbishops, 122 bishops, 35,839 
priests, and 152,159 sisters and nuns. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Jux.ius F. SEEBAcH 


Vichy France is out to call a halt on its rapidly falling 
birthrate by making divorce more difficult. Up to the 
present a divorce court judge would mildly request 
petitioners for divorce to think over their proposed step 
for twenty days. The new law drafted April 9 authorizes 
the judges to increase this “reconciliation period” to two 
years, or even four, if the circumstances favor an avoid- 
ance of divorce. The evils resulting from the usual 
period of separation preceding applications for divorce 
have been further reduced by lengthening the period 
for the conversion of a separation to a divorce to three 
years, and then it is to be granted only at the request 
of the person in whose favor the separation was orig- 
inally granted. Another feature of the new law is aimed 
at the restriction of “the infamous commerce in which 
money has been made out of the ruin of families.” (Reno 
and other points west and south please copy.) The 
period of delay should be extended to the advantage 
of public welfare. An earlier investigation of this same 
problem in our own land pointed out the rapid decrease 
in the ratio of divorces after the fourth year of marriage. 


The Persecution of Protestants in Spain continues. 
Dr. Leiper, one of the secretaries of the Federal Council 
of Churches, recently stated that the church services of 
the 25,000 Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists and 
Episcopalians in Spain are practically forbidden. Other 
groups—Lutherans for instance—are not mentioned, pre- 
sumably because they have already been liquidated. 
Nearly every Protestant school has been closed, includ- 
ing El Porvenir (The Future), a Protestant college, and 
the interdenominational seminary located in Madrid. 
More than thirty Protestant pastors who fled when the 
Loyalist regime collapsed are threatened with the firing 
squad if they return. The seizure of 110,000 copies of a 
Spanish-language Bible, the property of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, was earlier recorded on this page. 
The Spanish Gospel Mission, also British, reports that 
more than two-thirds of the Protestant native religious 
workers were executed, imprisoned or exiled. The 
Catholics, of course, have been free from this form of 
persecution. The Catholic prelates, indeed, actively sup- 
ported Franco’s policy of executing political and other 
opponents. All Catholic religious orders and other foun- 
dations were welcomed back, and their losses under the 
former government reimbursed. But the Catholic 
hierarchy is not happy over its condition. Franco in- 
sists that he must have veto power over the investiture 
of bishops, such as that once exercised by the Spanish 
monarchs under the Concordat of 1851. The Vatican 
refuses to grant the right; so, under the present clash of 
wills, nearly half of the Catholic bishoprics in Spain are 
vacant, including the most important of all, the See of 
the Primate, the Archbishop of Toledo. 


According to the Pulpit Digest, its clerical readers 
reacted to a poll on the Lease-Lend Bill in the propor- 
tion of 54 percent favorable to 46 per cent opposed. A 
denominational scrutiny of the results disclosed that the 
majority in certain Protestant groups supported the 
measure in the following percentages: Episcopal, 77; 


Presbyterian, 57; Baptist, 54. In other denominations 
the percentages opposing were as follows: United Breth- 
ren, 51; Disciples, 52; Methodists, 55; Congregational, 61; 
Church of the Brethren (Dunkard), 70; Evangelical and 
Reformed, 71; Lutheran, 72. Whatever other interests 
may have influenced the choices, it is noticeable that a 
certain measure of earlier racial and national back- 
ground fits into the conclusions reached. 


The President’s recently expressed assurance of the 
freedom of the press from official censorship offers an 
encouraging contrast with the methods in vogue abroad. 
The rigid control of the sources, avenues and casting of 
news is no new thing in the totalitarian realms: Military 
necessities wield considerable influence elsewhere. But 
in Spain it reaches farther when, following Italy’s ex- 
ample, no citizen is allowed to hold any executive posi- 
tion with foreign news agencies within the country, in 
order to hold them to “the ideal of exclusive service to 
their country.” In Japan the censorship has been ex- 
tended to the realm of books, which are to be examined 
by an “official committee” to determine whether they 
are “needed for the country’s welfare.” However, books 
on “law, religion, politics and diplomacy” are to be 
allowed entrance to Japan if they pass the censors. Re- 
cently (March 15) the Princeton University Library 
displayed an extensive list of books banned in the sub- 
jugated lands of Europe, especially those dealing with 
the history of democratic countries; civics, geography, 
politics, and any books written by Jews, Roman Cath- 
olics, or refugees. A lifting of Germany’s ban on Lauré’s 
biography of Petain now allows its sale in Vichy France. 
In the meantime there are no restrictions whatever in 
our land on the sale of books advocating any doctrine 
or ism, political or otherwise. 


Kansas, through its State Historical Society, Highway 
Commission and State Chamber of Commerce, is setting 
an example that might well be followed by other states. 
These organizations have decided to dedicate “one his- 
torical marker a week for the next two years.” Lyons, 
Kansas, is building an Indian house of saplings and grass 
in its business section to mark the Coronado Cuarto 
(Fourth) Centennial, which is to be celebrated with a 
series of displays this spring and summer. The Indian 
house will present the kind of dwellings the Spanish’ 
Conquistador found in use when he penetrated this ter- 
ritory in search of the mythical town of Quivira. A 
marker that will interest tourists will be unveiled soon 
at the Coronado Crossing of the Arkansas River. One 
already marks the site where Zebulon Pike persuaded 
the Pawnee Indians to exchange the Spanish for the 
American flag during the exploration on which he dis- 
covered Pike’s Peak. Another marks the location of the 
Shawnee Friends Mission established by the Quakers 
in 1836. Religious bodies could do worse than stimulate 
the marking of similar spots of spiritual interest in their 
own experience, especially as they have contributed to 
the country’s welfare. New York State has already done 
splendid work in this form of preserving its sites of 
historical value. 
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Sent Into Active Service 
Most Recently: 
Myrtle A. Onsrud (above), 
Arcadia, Wis., India 1936 
Hazel Biederbeck (right), 
Platteville, Wis., Liberia 1938 


A CHAPTER entitled, ““What’s the Use of Mis- 
sionaries?” appears in the widely-used mis- 
sion study book of this year, “Stand By for 
China.” The author, Dr. Gordon Poteat, in 
quoting from a Chinese periodical says, “They 
have preached the Gospel not alone with 
words, but by a practical demonstration of 


Qualified Young Women Called to 


Christian Service 


THE LUTHERAN 


ceded 


Under Appointment: 


Esther Bacon (above), 
Sioux City, lowa, India 1941 


Hannah Jacobson (left), 
Chicago, Ill., India 1940 


Adaptability 
To a different climate 
To a different people 
To differing personalities in her own 
group 
A sense of humor 
ll. Professional Qualifications 


the love of God and the brotherhood of man.” A. Training 

This tribute can be given the medical mis- In an accredited hospital or college 
sionary with special emphasis. In another nar Rahits or both 
chapter, “Call the Doctor,” which might well Davenport swe B.S. or B.A. degrees are advan- 
include as a parallel title, “Call the Nurse,” China 1932 tageous in addition to R.N. 


we see the opening up of new roads to national 
health which can be accomplished through the service 
of the medical missionary. 


A Manifold Service 

Nurses are needed to work with doctors, both mission- 
ary and national. They are needed to work as colleagues 
with national nurses. They are superintendents and 
business managers of hospitals. They are in charge of 
training schools for nurses. And above all, they are 
missionaries, taking the Gospel message to the hearts of 
their patients and students as well as healing to their 
bodies. 

From the diversified tasks of the missionary nurse, 
it is obvious that the candidate must qualify in a num- 
ber of ways. In addition to professional training and 
skill she must have administrative and business ability. 
She must have Bible study in order to carry on ef- 
fectively the program of religious education which be- 
comes her responsibility. We might classify and tabulate 
some of the requisites for this important task as follows: 
I. Personal Qualifications 

A firm belief in missions 

A consecration to the cause 

A conviction of a call to service 
Willingness to be a colleague 


B. Experience 
Missionaries go out as experienced 
nurses following positions of responsibility 
C. Bible Study 
Courses in accredited schools are recommended 
and provided by the Personnel Committee of 
the Women’s Missionary Society 
D. Business Training 
is an added asset which some of our nurses use 
to great advantage 


Before a candidate is recommended by the Women’s 
Missionary Society to the Board of Foreign Missions for 
appointment, all these qualifications are given considera- 
tion. Personality, health, training and experience are 
checked through references from those familiar with a 
candidate’s church life, her school life, and her profes- 
sional service. A physical examination is provided under 
the direction of the Board of Foreign Missions. Fre- 
quently a candidate has been known to the committee 
over a period of years through contacts in her student 
days with secretaries of the Board of Education and 
through continued correspondence. Again a candidate 
makes her first contact through a missionary, a mission- 
ary convention or congress, as is true in the cases of two 
missionary nurses recommended during the past year. 
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Nurses. are needed on the missionary staff in India, 
Liberia and China. Normally during recent years there 
have been ten on the staff in India, three in Liberia and 
three in China. Resignations, furloughs due, and illness 
leave the number in India now only six, in Liberia two, 
and in China three, with the furlough of one more than 
a year overdue. The plan to send a nurse to China this 
year cannot be carried out because the State Depart- 
ment is not allowing new missionaries to go to that coun- 
try at the present time. The way to India and to Africa 
remains open. It is the earnest prayer of the Personnel 
Committee, therefore, that nurses may be found to 
- answer the present urgent calls from the fields. 

There are in preparation several promising candidates 
who will be ready to accept calls within the next few 
years. But who is prepared and willing to go within the 
coming year? 


If You Are Interested 
Members of the Personnel Committee of the Women’s 
Missionary Society are the following: 
Dr. Mary E. Markley, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Miss Mildred E. Winston, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. J. P. Jensen, 600 Louisiana St., Lawrence, Kan. 
Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt, 8246 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, III. 
Miss Nona M. Diehl, Chairman, 707 Muhlenberg Bldg.. 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Answers to the Call 

Dr. Betty Nilsson was giving a missionary address. In 
the audience was a young woman in whose heart had 
been growing for some time a desire to serve her Master 
as a foreign missionary. Dr. Nilsson’s message converted 
this desire into a definite conviction of a call. During 
that week the Personnel Committee previous to a meet- 
ing had been making this need a matter of special prayer. 
By the time of the meeting, the name of Miss Hannah 
Jacobson was before us. 

Investigation proved Miss Jacobson to be an excep- 
tionally good candidate. A graduate of the Lutheran 
Deaconess Hospital in Chicago, she had experience in 
several services, including that in a position with the 
Visiting Nurses’ Association of Chicago. She had had 
two years in the Chicago Lutheran Bible School and 
some business training. Miss Jacobson was called and 
appointed by the Board of Foreign Missions at its 
November meeting: “New: regulations regarding the 
securing of visas have delayed her sailing, which is now 
scheduled for early summer. 

At the Congress held in connection with the triennial 
convention of the Women’s Missionary Society in Des 
Moines, Iowa, in October 1940, members of the Per- 
sonnel Committee met Miss Esther Bacon. Miss Bacon, 
a graduate of the Lutheran Hospital School of Nursing, 
Sioux City, Iowa, with three years of professional expe- 
rience, agreed to go to the Baltimore Motherhouse for 
study. It was the hope of the committee to recommend 
her for/service in China. Miss Bacon has agreed to serve 
wherever her Church calls her. The Women’s Mission- 
ary Society has therefore recommended her to the 
Board of Foreign Missions for service in India. The 
Board at its meeting on May 1 called and appointed her 
a missionary to India. Miss Bacon is a member of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Sioux City, Iowa. 
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Rogate— Rural Life Sunday 
By Martin SCHROEDER 


Gop calls to man His acres to prepare 
. When springtime comes—new furrows for the grain! 
Breaking the ground, we breathe to Him a prayer, 
Give rain and shine, the harvest to attain. 
O Lord of Hosts, Thy servants in the field 
Must look to Thee, their sacred work to shield. 


As though ordained a sacrament, it seems, 
Granted through those who till the holy earth 
Whose dormant life, awakening from dreams, 
Will yield man’s food by toil of noble worth. 
A priesthood they who plow the fertile sod, 
Tend sprouting blades obediently to God. 


Lord Jesus Christ, to Thee we sing our praise; 
Thou hast revealed God the Creator’s hand. 
Though we are weak, sufficient is Thy grace; 
Wherefore we pray, bless Thou the seeded land. 
As Thou hast fed the thousands following Thee, 
So bless these loaves; show us Thy royalty. 


And when the plow, for reapers’ tasks, must rest, 
Make real to us Thy presence in the plains; 

When fields of grain are ripe and golden dressed, 
Thanks be to Thee for clouds that brought the rains. 

Great God, we pray, our farmers’ work support; 

Our faith make strong, according to Thy Word. 


Though seasons come, and soon away have fled 
To leave us fruit, the harvest of the fields, 
We trust Thy Word, man’s life is more than bread; 
We shall not live save by the grace God yields. 
Such harvest grant, the bread which does not cease, 
That we may live, O Lord, with Thee at peace. Amen! 


Poor Reading 


Dr. GreorcE F. DUNKELBERGER, professor of education 
at Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., blames 
poor reading on low intelligence quotients, lack of con- 
centration, bad mechanical habits acquired in the ele- 
mentary grades that are often carried over into the high 
school and college, poor vocabularies, and defective eye- 
sight. Dr. Dunkelberger has made numerous reading 
tests on the campus at Susquehanna with the ophthal- 
mograph, an instrument which shows what the eyes are 
doing while the reading process is going on. 

In outlining remedies for poor reading, Dr. Dunkel- 
berger states that the person must first learn what his 
trouble is and then “learn to read by reading.” 


Persecution 1n Spain 


Tue extent of Protestant persecution in Franco’s Spain 
was recently brought out by Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, 
secretary in the United States of the World Council of 
Churches. He stated that practically all Protestant 
schools have been closed, nearly all Protestant church 
services forbidden, and that about thirty Protestant 
ministers were driven into exile following Franco’s 
victory —Supreme Council Bulletin. 


PRESIDENT 
W. W. KLOVER 


TREASURER LOUIS T. BANG 


SECRETARY G. W. WHITTECAR 


“LAWRENCE on the Kaw,” home of Kansas University, 
Haskell Indian Institute, Trinity Lutheran Church, and 
15,000 assorted citizens, opened its friendly doors to the 
seventy-third annual convention of the Synod of Kansas 
and Adjacent States, to the sixty-first annual meeting 
of the Women’s Missionary Society, and the unnum- 
bered annual conference of the synodical Brotherhood, 
from April 21 to 24, when delegates and interested par- 
ticipants swarmed on Trinity Church. Pastor-host A. J. 
Beil and his efficient committeemen, however, were 
equal to the task of registering and housing the guests. 


Youth Build the Church 

Opening the convocation Monday night was the an- 
nual “Youth Night” program, drawing Luther Leaguers 
from surrounding towns of three states. Forty-two of 
these Leaguers joined to form a massed choir, which 
sang two anthems under the direction of Evan Tonsing 
of Atchison, State Brotherhood president. 

The evening passed swiftly as the program unfolded 
in Trinity auditorium. Interest never lagged. A replica 
of the first Trinity Church in Lawrence was set up piece 
by piece during the pageant, “Building the Cathedral 
of Life,” put on by Lawrence Leaguers. This model 
church was constructed in sections by Nick Schelbar of 
the local congregation. The Rev. Fred Beil spoke briefly 
concerning national Luther League plans for the con- 
clave at Kitchener, Ontario, this summer. 

No gathering of synod ever opened more spiritually 
attuned to its responsibilities than this, when, hearing 
Dr. Andreas Bard’s keynote address Tuesday morning 
on the “Secret of Spiritual Power,” delegates and guests 
were led to the communion table knowing that spiritual 
power is available to all, but becomes operative only 
when one submits himself to its influence. President 
Bard and Secretary W. W. Klover of Kansas City, 
Kansas, officiated at the altar. 

As the business and devotional features progressed on 
schedule and with a fine spirit of co-operativeness, one 
was impressed with the celerity with which the neces- 
sary tasks were accomplished. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Kansas Synod for Union 


Approves Combination with Nebraska and Midwest Synods 
Spirit of Co-operation, Dominates Busy Sessions 


Reported by REV. ERNEST TONSING 


Elections which ordinarily consume almost endless 
balloting were consummated in several tries. Without 
“politics,” men were re-elected or not, everyone ap- 
parently being satisfied either with being renamed or 
replaced. Dr. Andreas Bard, who was not eligible for 
re-election, was succeeded by the Rev. W. W. Klover, 
who is the first president to be placed in office for the 
two-year term decided upon last year. The Rev. G. W. 
Whittecar, Tulsa, Okla., was elected secretary. 

Louis T. Bang, Emporia clothing merchant, chalked 
up another enviable record, being re-elected to his 
twenty-sixth successive year as treasurer. Of some in- 
terest is the fact that Mr. Bang, who holds the longest 
tenure in that synodical position of any United Lutheran 
Church treasurer, was first inducted as synodical treas- 
urer in Lawrence in 1918. Furthermore, Mr. Bang is 
the father of Mrs. A. J. Beil, wife of the pastor loci. 


Mr. and Mrs. Presidents 


Another unusual feature was the election of Mrs. 
W. W. Klover as president of the Women’s Missionary 
Society for her second term, making husband and wife 
presidents of both major groups in synod. That has 
occurred with only two couples before, in 1880-1881, 
when the Rev. and Mrs. S. S. Waltz were presidents for 
two years each, and in 1932-33, when the Rev. and Mrs. 
G. K. Mykland of Chapman were in- 
cumbents for two years each. 

Probably no official action was so 
far-reaching as was approval on the 
last day of synod of the report of the 
Joint Committee on Merger of the 
Kansas, Nebraska and Midwest 
Synods, by an almost two-to-one vote. 
Singularly, many of those who voted 
unfavorably were declared to 
be not against the merger, but 
only in disagreement with 
some sections of the proposal. 
In tune with the action of the 
United Lutheran Church in 
America, it was also agreed in 
the report that the adminis- 
tration of Western Seminary 
should be “separated from the 
administration of Midland 
College, and be placed under 
a separate board,” and “that 
its (the seminary’s) removal 
to a city where university 
facilities are available (should) be recognized as the 
synod’s ultimate objective.” This action was in tune 
with a report made by the synodical trustees on the 
Midland College board, and by President Fred C. 


(Continued on page 22) 


MRS. W. W. KLOVER, 
President of Women’s 
Missionary Society 
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Happenings in the Family 


By Earv S. Rupisitu 


My son is in the eighth grade in school. He is re- 
garded as bright, but it takes him so long to get his 
school work done that he usually gets to bed much 
later than his father and I think is right. We have not 
been able to improve his speed. This conflict seems 
so unnecessary and it is embarrassing. 


First, make sure that he really has as much home 
work as it appears. If it is really so, I should talk it over 
with the teacher. It may be that he needs special help in 
one subject, or he may never have learned how to study. 
Or perhaps he has difficulty in judging time. It may 
even be that he is deliberately postponing bedtime. You 
might try providing some enjoyable diversion, such as a 
game or work on a hobby to follow the completion of 
his school work. You will have to discover the real 
trouble and act accordingly. 


We have three children. The youngest is a four- 
year-old girl. I believe in spanking. I used that method 
with the other two children and had good results, but 
now when I spank the little girl my husband interferes. 
He thinks I am too hard on her. He never interfered 
with the punishment of the other children, but now he 
does. This child realizes that he takes her part and 
is coming to regard him as her friend and me as her 
enemy. Yet, if she does not get punishment at the 
right time I fear she will become a tyrant in the home. 


It is not unusual for a parent to be more tender with 
the baby of the family. And there is nothing strange 
about a father acting in an especially protective way 
toward a little girl, even as there is a tendency on the 
part of many mothers to be partial toward their sons. 
But it is harmful to the child and to the order of the 
household for either parent to interfere with disciplinary 
procedures taken by the other. Even if one disapproves 
what is done there should be no expression of the dis- 
approval in the presence of the child or other children. 
It is a matter for parents to talk over objectively at a 
relaxed moment and alone. You and your husband 
should agree that each one will remain out of the pic- 
ture when the other is punishing. Parents should pre- 
sent a common front to children. There should not be 
the possibility of appeal from the decision of either. 


My daughter is eighteen. For two years she has been 
going with a man who is twenty-eight. Now they want 
to be married. He is of a good type and has a rather 
‘promising future. When this affair began my husband 
and I did not think it would be more than a passing 
“case.” But as time went on it became more and more 
serious. We believe the difference in their ages is too 
great and their viewpoints will be so different that 
there can be no happy and lasting marriage. Further- 
more, we believe that she is too young for marriage. 
We have discouraged her and pointed out the danger 
over and over. We have forbidden the young man to 
come to the house, but now she meets him at a neigh- 


je 


bor’s house, and they go out almost every evening. 
How can we stop this affair and save our daughter 
from disaster? 


Eighteen is not the ideal age for marriage. A few 
years older would be better, but many successful mar- 
riages have begun at this age. A gap of ten years be- 
tween the ages of husband and wife is also far from 
ideal. Their points of view are likely to be rather dif- 
ferent, and it will probably show its effects more as years 
go by. But there have been a fair number of marriages 
with such a gap that have worked out happily. There 
is a tendency for them to adjust themselves to one an- 
other if they have enough things in common, such as 
religion, interests, social standards and general type of 
living. Your great concern about this matter has come 
too late. This young lady needed information on boy- 
girl relations, romance, and marriage before matters 
became so serious. If the romance was to be stopped, it 
should have been stopped very early. If you have been 
unable to appeal to the girl or to both of them with calm 
reason, I do not see what you can do but accept their 
decision, much as you dislike it. Continued argument 
about it will only drive the girl further from you. For- 
bidding the man to call at the house will surely alienate 
both. Despite your disapproval you had better make 
peace with the young man and agree to the marriage. 
Perhaps you might even have it postponed six months 
or a year. After the marriage you will want their good 
will, mutual visitation, and a generally happy relation- 
ship. That will not be accomplished by continued oppo- 
sition. Sooner or later you will probably be forced to 
accept the situation. Why not do it now? 


Our son, thirteen, was recently sent home from 
school with a note saying that he had been rude to the 
teacher and would have to apologize before he could 
return to class. He had corrected the teacher in a 
factual error and insisted that he was right. She was 
plainly wrong. Shall we make him apologize, or shall 
we fight it out with the teacher? 


You can help the boy to understand the problem of 
the teacher in dealing with so many and the difficulty of 
being fair to each one. You might suggest that while he 
was right in fact he was wrong in insisting upon the 
correction immediately and in the presence of the stu- 
dents. He could have saved his correction until after 
class. Perhaps you can get the teacher to invite him to 
a free discussion of the problem. If she insists on an 
apology for the sake of class discipline you may ask 
your son to apologize, not exactly for offering the cor- 
rection, but for pressing the matter beyond the bounds 
of courtesy. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


President John C. Hershey, D.D. 


Secretary Thomas D. Rinde, D.D. 


Treasurer F. E. Wood 
Officers of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska 


Nebraska Synod’s 69th Convention 


Efficient Officials and Encouraging Reports Yield 


Hope and Faith to Congregations 


Grace CHurcH, Hooper, Nebraska, the Rev. W. W. 
Alexander pastor, was host to the sixty-ninth annual 
convention of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Nebraska. The convention opened Monday afternoon 
with the Communion Service, administered by the of- 
ficers of synod assisted by Dr. R. H. Gerberding, pres- 
ident of the Synod of the Northwest and representative 
of the Executive Board of the United Lutheran Church. 

Dr. Gerberding stated that the great significance of 
the Lord’s Supper is the forgiveness of sins; that the 
whole program of the Church might be simplified to that 
purpose. Stressing its sacredness, its implications to 
life so that our confessions might find life in sincerity, 
the message informed, provoked thought and comforted. 

Business sessions began Tuesday morning with the 
introduction of new members. Those received were the 
Rev. Karl Gigstad, who has accepted the call to Hamp- 
ton; the Rev. Raymond Johnson, assistant at Kountze 
Memorial Church, Omaha; Dr. J. S. Leamer of Colum- 
bus; the Rev. Walter Motzkus of Leigh; the Rev. John 
B. Rupley, Sr., of Grand Island; and the Rev. Paul 
Wiegman of Tekamah. 

The faithful work of the officers was rewarded by their 
re-election: President, John C. Hershey, D.D., Fremont; 
vice-president, C. B. Harman, D.D., Grand Island; sec- 
retary, T. D. Rinde, D.D., Fremont; treasurer, F. E. 
Wood, Fremont; statistical secretary, the Rev. W. H. 
Saas, Beatrice; historian, G. K. Rubrecht, D.D., North 
Platte. 

The treasurer’s report showed an increase in benev- 
olences, with only one congregation failing to pay some- 
thing during the year. Treasurer Wood stressed the 
necessity of teaching that the offering to the Lord must 
be first in the Christian’s expenditures. 


By A. O. Frank, D.D. 


The statistician’s report provoked considerable discus- 
sion. While the confirmed membership of synod has 
made a slight gain, the report showed the need of giving 
careful consideration to the decreasing population, due 
to various causes, as well as the decrease in child pop- 
ulation. By even a slight gain the Nebraska Lutheran 
Church is showing increase when population losses 
would indicate the reverse. 

Other encouragements were gained from the pres- 
ident’s report, which recorded the many improvements 
made to parish buildings, new equipment, redecorating, 
new parsonages, and the like; also in the fine attendance 
at the Youth Rallies, Luther League Camp, Missionary 
Conventions, Midland College enrollment and the work 
of Tabitha Home. Nebraska is fighting on in the face of 
obstacles in the true spirit of the pioneers. A deter- 
mined ministry and lay leadership, prayerfully looking 
forward with confidence, is ever hopeful. 


Union Approved 

Among the resolutions that received the approval of 
the synod the most important in its possibilities was the 
unanimous adoption of the recommendation that the 
Synod of Nebraska merge with the Kansas and Midwest 
Synods. It is the expectation of the Nebraska Synod 
that greatly added efficiency in the administration of the 
congregations will result if this merger takes place. 

The Ordination Service was held Wednesday evening 
with Secretary T. D. Rinde, D.D., preaching the sermon 
on the text II Tim. 4: 2: “Preach the Word.” He em- 
phasized Christ as the Word. The Rev. Karl Gigstad of 
Hampton was ordained, and John B. Rupley, Jr., and 
Kenneth de Freese, middlers in the Western Seminary, 
were licensed for one year. 


AA all 
—_ 


May 14, 1941 


Many times synod meetings are so exclusively routine 
business that they lose the spiritual touch. Officers of 
synod had wisely guarded against this by their provi- 
sion for inspirational and devotional hours. The Rev. 
H. C. Cordts of Falls City, the convention chaplain, 
brought the morning and afternoon devotions. He knows 
how to talk to the hearts of men; fearless, and firm, yet 
sympathetic and understandingly he spoke of real needs 
in a deeper missionary zeal and love for souls. 

Also of deep and lasting impression were the two mes- 
sages of Dr. E. W. Harner, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Denver. Pastor Harner, poetic soul that he is, brought 
a distinctly evangelistic message in his thoughts on, “The 
Sure Foundation,” II Timothy 2: 19. These were beau- 
tifully phrased and eloquently delivered words of balm 
for troubled pastors’ souls. 

Information in condensed and concentrated capsules 
came regarding the work of the Church at large from 
Dr. Gerberding. The whole program of the Church 
receives a strong impetus from such presentations. 


Representatives and Institutions 

Other visitors were Dr. C. P. Harry, the Rev. W. W. 
Klover, president of the Kansas Synod; Dr. Holmes 
Dysinger, professor emeritus of Western Seminary; the 
Rev. and Mrs. Paul Machetzki, missionaries; and Dr. 
Jacob Diehl. 

The work of Midland College was presented by Dr. 
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F. C. Wiegman and that of the seminary by Dr. P. W. H. 
Frederick, dean. 

The convention of the State Brotherhood met Tuesday 
afternoon and evening of the opening day of synod. The 
officers were re-elected: President, William F. Kedde 
of Omaha; vice-president, William Fegley of West 
Point; secretary, D. L. Tyrrel of Lincoln; treasurer, 
Harold L. Wochner of York; the Rev. E. F. Rolfing, 
advisor. 

Encouraging reports from the brotherhoods of the state 
were received, with the convention voting to give spe- 
cial consideration to closing the gap between the con- 
firmed and the communing membership of synod. 

The evening dinner meeting was an inspirational serv- 
ice of song and fellowship. Mr. Carl O. Loft, vice-pres- 
ident of the Augustana National Brotherhood, of Omaha, 
was the main speaker. Mr. Loft spoke straight from the 
shoulder concerning the layman’s responsibility in the 
work of the Kingdom. Ably and well he gave personal 
testimony of Christian enthusiasm. 


A last word must be said concerning Pastor Alex- 
ander and his congregation. With a redecorated church, 
new light fixtures and other improvements, the church 
offered the synod a most inviting place for worship and 
business. The fine hospitality of the people, the genial 
friendliness of the members and all citizens made it a 
joy to come to Hooper for the convention. 


ee ‘ Chief Sid 


Man’s True and Original Calling—to be a Farmer 


Ir ts slightly amusing at times to follow wise men in 
their endeavors to establish the reason why God should 
have created man. Seeing what a problem he turned 
out to be, none is so overly sure to have found the ulti- 
mate solution, either in his mind or the minds of others. 
And yet, the answer is not so difficult if people would 
take just one good look at the story of man’s creation 
as found in Holy Writ. What purpose did God have in 
forming man and making him)a living soul? 

Briefly, just to freshen our memory, after God had 
created everything, there was no one to till the ground. 
A link was missing between God and a vegetation which, 
to thrive, needed careful tending. Even though thistles 
and thorns had not yet made their appearance, the 
aristocrats among the plants, uncared for, would soon 
have formed a jungle. So God created man and put 
him in the garden, right in the midst, where he was to 


_show his worth as God’s chief steward, to till the soil. 


By this act God established man’s true and original call- 
ing—to be a farmer. To this day it has remained the 
one divinely ordained task among all the occupations 
that man may engage in. It is the divine order. Civiliza- 
tion without the farmer is unthinkable. In its rise and 
sweep the farmer is always leading the advance. It is 
the one instance where in social development God’s 
order is being respected. 


By Martin SCHROEDER 


Rogate, the fifth Sunday after Easter, which has been 
designated Rural Life Sunday, occurs May 18. Thus 
“the man with the hoe” is next Sunday in the fore- 
ground of our interest. In the light of God’s Word, his 
is a unique position. Placed between God and the rest 
of mankind, he takes from the Almighty’s hand those 
earthly elements which under his care turn into bless- 
ings to nourish the world. Yes, there is something 
sacramental about the work of the man who tills the 
ground in accordance with God’s creative decision. 
His calling as a mediator between God’s bounty and 
hungry humanity has a priestlike aspect. In fact, his 
divine call to till the ground precedes that of priest and 
prophet in time and range. There is a similarity in the 
work of both which readily recommended itself to Christ 
when He taught the multitudes. There was a wealth of 
objects and rural life situations, so familiar to His hear- 
ers, that without difficulty they could retain the mean- 
ing of His words and their interpretations and be deeply 


impressed by them. 


In Parables . 
When Jesus wanted to picture the effectiveness of His 


own preaching, there was the stony ground and the way- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Among Qurselves -- 


To Caesar Things That 
Are God's 


I am not talking about military service. On that sub- 
ject much has been said. Churches have gone on record. 
Individual Christians have expressed their opinions. We 
know where we ourselves stand. We know where most 
of our friends stand. We can consider the matter closed. 

But the church has discussed the subject. Many Chris- 
tians have for the first time really thought through this 
whole matter of the relation of church and state. Military 
service is not the only place where the line needs to be 
drawn with exactness between the things that are 
Caesar’s and the things that are God’s. 

There are many other places where we have allowed 
the line to become blurred, and with far less excuse. In 
Jesus’ time neither universal suffrage nor universal mil- 
itary service was the rule. Christians have had to think 
back two thousand years, find Jesus’ general attitude 
toward life, and from that draw for themselves a pattern 
of modern conduct. If they disagree at times, the dis- 
agreement is entirely understandable. 

Many other conditions of our modern world are in no 
way different from those of the society in which Jesus 
lived among men. If we fail to follow His footsteps 
where they are so clearly marked, we cannot plead 
ignorance of His will. We can plead only our own blind- 
ness—or to use an old-fashioned but very exact word, 
our sin. 

We have welcomed social legislation of many sorts 
without asking ourselves, “Is this necessary for the pro- 
motion of justice among our citizens, or is it an infringe- 
ment of the rights and duties of the church?” 

Labor laws, banking laws, tariffs, criminal codes, and 
provisions for law enforeement—these and allied things 
are unquestionably things that are Caesar’s concern. As 
Christian citizens we may want to use our influence to 
have these laws made as nearly perfect instruments of 
human justice as is possible. Yet we acknowledge the 
absolute right of the state to control such matters. 

With a growing paternalism, the state has taken over 
the education of our youth. The fight to regain a little 
of our children’s time has just begun in most parts of the 
nation. State universities are endangering the very 
existence of our church colleges. 

City, county, and state hospitals are becoming more 
and more the order of the day. With a sigh of relief, we 
relinquish more and more the care of the needy and 
distressed to governmental agencies. 

It would be nice to think that the state, in accepting 
these responsibilities, was becoming more and more 
Christian. Indeed, it is impossible to avoid that conclu- 
sion. Much of this legislation has originated from the 
purest and most unselfish motives. 

Yet we need to consider carefully where we are going 
to draw the line between our duties as citizens and our 
duties as church members. There is still much to be 


done for the relief of human misery. Shall we do it for 
Caesar or for God? 


THE LUTHERAN 


By Margaret A. J. Irvin, 


Masculine Humor and 
Feminine Charity 


A YOUNG man was telling his tale of woe. The women 
of his family were doing their spring cleaning. He had 
no place to sit, no place to, lie down. He couldn’t find 
any of his possessions. He was in a sorry fix. 

Most of the women present smiled politely. There 
was only one of us who could not “take it.” 

“You are beginning now,” she said, “to tell the stery 
you will think is funny twice a year for the rest of your 
life—unless your wife teaches you better.” 

The rest of the women shrieked with delighted laugh- 
ter. Here was a new twist to an old, old story. 

The young man was not quite so delighted. He: looked 
both chagrined and astonished. He had not meant to be 
rude. He had meant only to bé adult. All men jokingly 
complain about housecleaning. Therefore, to complain 
about housecleaning signified that he was a grown man. 
To have the laughter turned against him was rather dis- 
concerting. It was a violation of the double standard. 
that applies to American humor. 

For there is a definite double standard about these 
things. The contents of a woman’s pocketbook are sup- 
posed to be perennially funny. The growing boy, taking 
his first little girl friend to their first real party, is asked 
to hold her purse for a moment. He staggers as though 
the weight were too much for him. He almost drops it. 
Howls of adolescent merriment greet his antics. He has 
scored a social triumph. He will repeat it in different 
forms for many years. 

Yes, the contents of a woman’s pocketbook are sup- 
posed to be funny. A woman looking for money in her 
husband’s pockets is supposed to be funny also. When- 
ever a cartoonist is at his wit’s end for an idea, he thinks 
up something else a woman might find there to dis- 
concert her. 

But actually to laugh at the contents of a man’s 
pockets—never! The first time a bride sends her hus- 
band’s suit to the tailor, does she tell her friends about 
the newspaper clippings, the rubber bands, wallet, key 
ring, paper clips, small change, street car tokens, pencils, 
and dozens of other articles she empties out of his 
pockets? She knows that is not the way to endear her- 
self to her other half. There is in most men too much 
of the small boy who guarded the contents of his pockets 
with jealous care to permit levity on the subject. 

Someone has said that when woman is at last free to 
laugh at man’s foibles and to refrain from laughing at 
his time-worn jokes, she will have achieved true 
equality. She will be completely emancipated from the 
mental chains which still bind her. 

She will also be emancipated from Christian charity, 
I fear. Charity suffering long and kindly is well ex- 
emplified by the cheerful smile with which “the little 
woman” greets the not too funny jokes at her expense. 
She is not tempted to “vaunt herself” or feel “puffed up” 
while man indulges in this rather humorless brand of 


humor, and he is more than lucky that she is “not easily 
provoked,” 


tears 
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Coming Events 


Bordenrille Plans fer Vacation School 


Jerry looked up ‘from the paper in his hand. 

“Not bad;” :he.said, “not bad.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” I replied. “What is not bad?” 

“Just going over ithe list of people I have lined up for 
vacation school,” he answered. “It really is not bad 
at all.” 

“Vacation school!” I:exclaimed. “Do you mean to say 
it is time to splan for-wacation school already?” 

“Strange as it seems, it is only six weeks off.” 

“Oh, no, J can’t believe it,” I said weakly. “Where 
has the winter gone?” 

“Don’t ask:me that. ‘Where time goes is always a mys- 
‘tery to me. All I know is that the schools here in Bor- 
idenville close June 6. Therefore I start our school the 
‘following week, which is June 9.” 

“Then you have decitled to start the week after school 
«closes, instead of allowing a week’s vacation afterward, 
as you did last year?” 

“Yes, I’ve talked it.ower with Miss Tierney, who helped 

so well last year, if you:xremember, and we agreed that it 
is better to start while the pupils are still used to going 
to.school every morning and before the discipline they 
have learned in public :school is disrupted by the holiday 
atmosphere.” 

“J know, but it does seem hard on the poor youngsters 
to have to go from one kind of school to another.” 

“Poor youngsters, nothing!” he laughed. “You know 
they ‘love it. Especially stnce we have been using the 
Children-of-the-Church units for the beginner, primary, 
and junior departments. They eat it up, and you know 
ay? 

“A very fine speech, Pastor Lathrop,” I said. “I just 
wanted ito see what I should say to Betty Cooper’s 
mother. I know that is how she will react. Some parents 
insist on pitying their children whenever they have to 
do anything but waste time, even when the children 
don’t pity themselves.” 


“Aren’t you a little hard on them?” he asked. “Most, 


of the parents in this congregation are well aware of 
what the vacation school does for their offspring.” 

“TJ know,” I admitted. “Mrs. Hartman said that Tommy 
learned more in the three weeks of vacation school than 
he did in a year of Sunday school.” 

“Of course. The two things cannot be compared 
fairly. The major emphasis in Sunday school—” 

“Now you are talking those educational terms again,” 
I teased. “I suppose by the ‘major emphasis’ you mean 
‘the most important thing.’ ” 

“All right, if you like that better, the most important 
thing in the Sunday school program is bound to be 
training in worship. With a twenty-minute lesson period 
you cannot expect to do the sort of instructing that can 
be done in a school where you have the pupils every day 
for several hours.” 

“Won’t Mark be thrilled.to be a junior this year!” 
I exclaimed. “Of course he has been in the junior de- 
partment in the Children of the Church, but vacation 
school will be much more of a thrill because it will mean 


playing with the juniors during recreation period.” 

“Yes, and one of the things I am so pleased about is 
that Mrs. Milland has agreed to help in that department, 
since they are going to use the unit, What Difference 
Does It Make? That is a general survey of our mission 
work—home, foreign, and inner missions. With her 
knowledge of missions they really ought to learn some- 
thing.” 

“Oh, how splendid. Those units are so well worked 
out that I should think any teacher could use them, but 
her information can supplement the material given.” 

“I think she will do it very well indeed, and her 
knowledge of what the other denominations are doing 
in the mission fields will be a decided asset since we 
have so many from other churches attending our school. 
She is going to ask the presidents of the other missionary 
societies in town to let her have material to show how 
their work and ours fit together on the mission field.” 

“Won't that make it rather hard to stick to the plan 
Miss Locker has prepared?” I asked. 

“I don’t think so,” he said. “Her plan calls for ten 
meetings and we have fifteen. We can use the extra five 
for this supplementary work. Then, too, we will have 
such a large group that when some of our own children 
are making posters of the Lutheran work, others can 
make posters of the work of other denominations.” 

“And what will some of our ultra-Lutheran members 
think of the arrangement?” I asked. 

“If anyone objects, I shall explain that there are vast 
numbers of people in all the Christian churches who 
really are Lutheran at heart but have not had the bene- 
fit of being trained in Lutheran theology.” 

“A happy thought,” I laughed. “But is it true?” 

“T honestly believe it is,” he said. “I don’t think it is 
bigoted denominationalism to think that we have in the 
Lutheran system of theology the essence of Christianity. 
Now, take the doctrine of the Word—” 

I glanced at the clock. 

“Come on out to the kitchen,” I interrupted. “Then 
you can tell me about it while I get lunch.” 

“Indeed, I won’t,” he retorted. “When you are ready 
to listen to my words of wisdom, you will find me in 
my study.” 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


THOUGH we plan our conduct 
clearly, 
As Christian people 
should, 
Why do we act so nearly 
As other people would? 


NAUGHTY NORA 
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Sah Saige 


Then the eleven disciples went away into Galilee, 
into a mountain where Jesus had appointed them. 


Matthw 28: 16 


“Life, like the waters of the seas, freshens only 
when it ascends toward heaven.”—Richter. 


* * * 


A little while, and ye shall not see me: and again, 
a little while, and ye shall see me, because I go to the 
Father. ; John 16: 16 


“One life; a little gleam of time between two 
eternities.”—Carlyle. 


This is the disciple which beareth witness of these 
things, and wrote these things, and we know that his 
witness is true. John 21: 24 


“A great message must come out of a great ex- 
perience.” 


* * * 


For I will be merciful to their iniquities, And their 
sins will I remember no more. Hebrews 8: 12 


“God wishes to exhaust all means of kindness 
before His hand takes hold on justice.” 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 


* * * 


Our Saviour Christ Jesus .. . abolished death, and 
brought life and immortality to light through the gospel. 
II Timothy 1: 10 


“In the light 
That shines from faith in God, we see ourselves 
Immortal souls, created by His might; 
Look forward, then, and trust.” 


And I said, Oh that I had wings like a dove! for then 
would I fly away, and be at rest. Psalm 55: 6 


“TJ shall escape, as wild bird from the mesh, 
When I have laid aside this cloak of flesh!” 
—Marietta M. Andrews. 


* * * 


But we all, with open face beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory even as by the Spirit of the Lord. 

II Corinthians 3: 18 


‘ow little do we know that which we are! 
How less what we may be!”’—Byron. 


THE LUTHERAN 


ind OS its 


Little wrens make their nests on the porch, but eagles 
far up on mountain crags. The soaring soul mounts as 
on eagle wings beyond the clamor and distractions of 
earth. Jesus delighted to meet with His disciples on 
mountains, especially when He had some special, high 
revelation to make. We need not wait for our post-death 
ascension to soar into “heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” 


“How long, O Lord, how long?” goes up the cry from 
myriad lips and hearts. The suffering, sorrowing, hun- 
gry, disappointed, and depressed appeal to heaven’s jus- 
tice and mercy; and the answer floats back from the 
great Cross-bearer, “A little while!” Within the shadows 
of His approaching sacrifice, He assured His followers 
that suffering and sorrow would endure for “a little 
while,” and then would be rejoicing. 


The testimony of one eyewitness whose character is 
beyond reproach weighs more heavily with the jury than 
a long line of questionable evidence. No more credible 
witnesses in all history could be found than the apostle 
John and the other Gospel writers who told in simple, 
positive way what they personally knew about Jesus. 
Our Christian faith is built up on definite historical facts 
as to the life, teaching and work of Jesus Christ. 


Like a dog digging up a bone hid in the ground, so is 
the man of canine instinct who delights to uncover old 
“bones of contention” that were supposed to be “buried 
for good.” Not so, God. When He “covers” our in- 
iquities, they are “blotted out from the book of His 
remembrance.” His “loving kindness and tender mercy” 


will triumph ultimately over justice in dealing with us 
sinners. 


The prisoner was on the scaffold, about to be executed; 
but a pardon had just been granted. All hinged on the 
speed of the messenger racing against death. Our sal- 
vation, eternal life, has been made possible. The Gospel 


—“good news”—has been issued. Speed the good tidings 
before it is too late! 


Like a bird in its cage, the spirit of man longs for free- 
dom from the hindering meshes that surround him. “O 
that I had wings like a dove!” cries the soul imprisoned 
and repressed. God gives us wings of faith; but it will 
not be until we “have laid aside this cloak of flesh” en- 
meshing us that full release will be gained from sin’s 
bondage, and freedom to soar into Paradise. 


How little does the crawling caterpillar realize that 
one day it will fly on beautiful wings of the butterfly and 
sip sweet nectars from fragrant flowers. We know little 
what we are on earth, much less what we shall be in 
bodies glorified. But this we know by promise, that we 
shall be changed “into the same image” as the risen Son 


of man and go “from glory to glory even as by the Spirit 
of the Lord.” 
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Is There a Hell? 


RECENTLY a Lutheran professor in a theological sem- 
inary expressed his opinion that our doctrinal statements 
as to “hell” should be revised. By many it is ruled out 
entirely. Still, we confess: “He descended into hell.” 

Revision, not rejection, of the doctrine was suggested. 
Literal “hell fire,” as portrayed by Dante or by emotional 
revivalists, should be taboo only when material burning 
is meant. Neither spirit nor spiritual body is subject to 
heat combustion. It is ridiculous to think of throwing a 
spirit into a red-hot furnace and burning it. Even if 
subject to chemical changes at a certain fusion point, 
spiritual body could not burn everlastingly. Material 
fire must eventually “go out.” 

To deny material burning of the soul, however, does 
not necessarily rule out “hell fire,” in its spiritual sig- 
nificance. The “burning” of a guilty conscience, the 
“fire” of hate or anger, are more than merely figurative 
expressions. They denote real spiritual conditions that 
envelope and “consume” the whole being. 

If there is a hell, is it a place or a subjective condition? 
Spirit is confined by neither space nor time, but is con- 
ditioned by both. Wherever there is a “spiritual burn- 
ing,” resultant from a sinful condition or attitude, there 
is hell. We may experience “hell on earth” or experi- 
ence it hereafter. And this hell may be all too literally 
localized; there are “hell holes” where the forces of evil 
passion and “devilment” rage furiously, as, likewise, 
places of “paradise,” both here and in the hereafter. In 
rejecting the extreme of material hell fire we should not 
go to the other extreme of explaining away hell itself as 
merely a figurative expression, or a subjective condition, 
detached from objective relations and place. 


Hades and Paradise 


Hell is our English equivalent of the Hebrew “sheol” 
and the Greek “‘gehenna.” Heaven is the other extreme 
of existence. Between these two ultimates, there seem 
to be, according to Scripture, the intermediate states of 
Hades, hellward, and Paradise, heavenward. Some of 
us once confessed in the Apostles’ Creed, “He descended 
into the place of departed spirits,” instead of “into hell.” 
This tampering with the ancient confession of the church 
was an attempt to evade what the theologians call the 
“descensus ad inferos,” the descent into the lowest. 
While some of the “liberal” school would have us be- 
lieve that Christ went into the vague “place of departed 
spirits,’ perhaps Hades, or else into Paradise, imme- 
diately after the crucifixion, the ancient creed confesses 
definitely the “descent into hell.” The conservative lit- 
eralists teach that Jesus Christ suffered “unto the utter- 
most” and then, in the very stronghold of Satan, broke 
the bars of sin and death and triumphed gloriously. It is 
believed by some that at this time, as St. Peter writes, 
He “preached unto the spirits in prison” (I Peter 3: 19), 
announcing the salvation He had just effected and 
releasing those who accepted the Gospel He proclaimed. 


Eternal Punishment 


Ir THERE is a hell, will it be a place of “torment”? If 
so, will the suffering inflicted be from a malicious devil 
and his demons, or from one’s own condemning con- 
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science? It may be both. As on earth there is torment 
of soul or body by national dictatorship or private 
enemies, even so hereafter there doubtless will be tor- 
ments by “devilish” evil spirits. Likewise, condemning 
consciences no doubt will continue to plague the guilty 
and impenitent. 

In the moral order of a loving God, however, we have 
the hope that final mercy will prevail. Retribution may 
give way to reformation; justice, to mercy. Divine Love 
we like to believe will triumph in eternity. Humanity’s 
case is in the hands of the all-wise, all-gracious God, in 
Christ, the Saviour-Judge. 

As Dr. Milton Valentine told his classes in theology, 
“The sinner will not be punished eternally for the sins 
committed on earth, but he will be punished in eternity 
for the sins eternally committed.” Just as each sin on 
earth has its own punishment here and now, even so 
each successive sin hereafter will have its own succeed- 
ing punishment. 


A Little While 


Jesus said to His disciples, “A little while, and ye 
behold me no more; and again a little while, and ye 
shall see me” (John 16: 16). God’s “little whiles” are 
as briefest moments in His eternity, but each “little 
while” is included in His plan. It was a brief span of 
time that the Son of God was on earth in His saving 
ministry; but each year, each day, was full of infinite 
moment to the human race. 

“A little while”—less than three years—was His pub- 
lic ministry. “A little while’—a brief moment—was it 
from the time He cried, “It is finished!” and “gave up 
the ghost” until His resurrected spirit “descended into 
hell” to complete salvation; then three days only until 
“He rose again from the dead,” in body glorified. It was 
but “‘a little while”—forty days—until He ascended; then 
ten days only until He descended in the Person of the 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost. Each “little while” of three 
days, forty, ten, were crucial times of preparation for 
the disciples and the Church established through them. 
They were the periods of lingering between earth and 
heaven, seen and unseen, adjusting the disciples in their 
spiritual transition, getting them ready to follow after 
Him in the ascending way. 


The Key to the Unknown 


“He holds the key to all unknown, 
And I am glad; 
If other hands should hold the key, 
Or if He trusted it to me, 
I might be sad. 


“T cannot read His future plans, 
But this I know: 
I have the smiling of His face 
And all the refuge of His grace 
While here below.” 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


One of the instances of real confidence in help in time 
of need is that of the small child awaiting measures in 
discipline from her mother, who knelt down en route to 
the place of punishment and prayed, “Dear Lord, if you 
ever want to help a little girl in trouble, now is your 
chance.” But there was originality, even logic, in the 
college freshman’s series of petitions which he prayed, 
“Give us all pure hearts. Give us all clean hearts. Give 
us all sweet hearts.” 


MAN’S FIRST VOCATION 


Ir 1s a long time since we were privileged to guide a 
plow across a field in preparation for planting, but we 
are still prepared to agree with Dr. Schroeder’s inter- 
pretation of Genesis I, that farming is the Number One 
form of human employment. The placement of au- 
thorization in the Bible has some importance. The verse, 
“And the Lord God took the man and put him into the 
Garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it,” belongs to 
the narration of occurrences that preceded the tempta- 
tion and fall. It is in the following chapter (3: 19) that 
the qualities of labor became the penalty of man’s dis- 
obedience. The sentence reads: “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread till thou return unto the 
ground.” What originally was work, that is, the applica- 
tion of energy to a purpose, was subjected to pain, un- 
certainty and often failure. It became “labor.” 

We personally approve Dr. Schroeder’s reasoning rel- 
ative to the basic importance of rural life, even though 
our vocation deprives us of the direct contacts with the 
soil which the farmer enjoys. But on the other hand, 
much that is enjoyed by the rural portion of a modern 
nation requires the urban group’s co-operation. The 
city’s population is at least the market for the farmers’ 
products. The tiller of the soil, the woman at the loom, 
the salesman in the store, and the clerk in the office 
are under mutual obligations to each other. Each pro- 
duces what the other can use and by using justifies the 
employment of machinery and organization with re- 
sultant mass production. Present-day political leaders 
are not entitled to confidence if they arouse class jeal- 
ousies among the country’s workers on the basis of spe- 
cial consideration for the family or the miner or the 
factory employee. “All for each” is required. 


RURAL LIFE SUNDAY 


Tue United Lutheran Church in America in 1936 of- 
ficially gave the fifth Sunday after Easter the special 
place in the calendar which it now occupies when the 
Rev. G. H. Bechtold was one of the active and persistent 
sponsors of the assignment. With reference to this spon- 
sorship he explains: Congregations gather in the autumn 
to celebrate the harvests that have been gathered. Con- 
sistency dictates their prayers at seedtime. 

The formal service for Rural Life Sunday was drafted 
by the U. L. C. A. Committee on the Common Service 
Book in 1938. In so far as the prayers drafted for use 
therein are concerned, they are quite in order in all 
congregations whether in the city or the country. We 
quote two.of them as follows: 


COLLECT 


O LORD GOD, Our Father, by Whose loving pro- 
vision the wide reaches of the earth bring forth food 
for man and beast: Withhold not, we beseech Thee, 
Thy open and sustaining hand, but bless the fields 
and farms, the hills and vales, the trees and grass, 
that nature may bring forth her fruits in due season, 
and men may take of Thy gifts for themselves and 
for the humble beasts which serve them; through 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Our Lord, Who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost, One God, 
world without end. Amen. 


O LORD God, Who hast made Thy Chuch a Vine- 
yard of Thine own planting, and Thy Precious Word 
the Seed of Life therein: For all Thy husbandmen 
we beseech Thy grace faithfully to labor therein and 
to sow Thy Seed; for all Thy plants we beseech the 
Dew of Thy Spirit and the Nourishment of the Sun 
of Righteousness that they may be fruitful in faith 
and every good work; through Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, our Lord. Amen. 


TO THEE BE GLORY 


It wILu not impair the significance of Rural Life Sun- 
day if man’s place in the scheme of creation is set forth 
emphatically in the pulpit and at the altar at this period 
in this year 1941. Far too many people think they own 
the resources of nature when really they have only 
brought them under the control of man’s superior intel- 
ligence. With that superiority, the Creator endowed 
man “to have dominion over the works of His hands.” 
The Bible is very specific in its itemizing of this steward- 
ship. It comprised the contents of earth, sea, and sky. 
It gave jurisdiction over the riches of mine, field, and 
stream. As man’s culture increased, he was enabled to 
devise mechanisms whereby vast quantities of latent 
energy were literally brought into ingenious service. 

Upon this stewardship the divine Source placed two 
conditions. The one required the user to recognize the 
Giver of every good-and perfect gift and thereby insure 
himself against the distortion of worth that pride in- 
variably engenders. It seems odd that the greatest foe 
of human beings is in the sphere of self-deception. That 
is, we swallow most frequently and most greedily the lie 
which led Satan to his ejection from heaven into hell: 
the lie that was used in Eden relative to eating the for- 
bidden fruit (ye shall become as gods, knowing good 
and evil); the lie that has divided mankind into classes 


and castes, that possession by some is achieved by en- 
slaving others. 


The second limitation on this gift of dominion is con- 
tained in the motivation of the use of God’s natural re- 
sources. They can be wasted, misused, and abused, but 
not without rebuke, correction, and ultimate change of 
masters. It is a noteworthy characteristic of the original 
charter, that one man is not authorized and empowered 
to deprive a fellow man of his rights. The vast empires 
that men built themselves dissolved in the stream of 
injustice and cruelty of tyrants. 


It is proper that the church should remind its mem- 
bers of these basic principles of man’s “dominion over 
the works of His hands.” The trust if abused will be 


et 
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withdrawn. Even in the domain of material and civil 
affairs, this is a true principle. Tyrants can be instru- 
ments by whom judgment is meted out and injustices 
corrected. But the Source of earthly power does not 
surrender to evil conquerors. 


A BOOK RELIGION 


CHRISTIANITY, at least as Lutheranism understands 


the source of its tenets, is sometimes called critically 
“book religion.” We do not deny this declaration in all 


respects. We are frankly insistent that the Bible is the 


sole source of doctrine and that it has the standards by 


which teachers and tenets are esteemed and judged. 


In thus assigning authority to the canonical Scriptures 
_ of the Old and New Testaments, we differ definitely and 


consciously from those portions of the Christian Church 
that teach a hierarchical or institutional source of au- 
thority for doctrines and practices. We make no apology 
to the Roman and Eastern Catholics for the primary 
place given by us to the sacred book. 

But we do not worship the Bible, nor do we consider 
the gifts of divine grace brought to the believer by the 
Holy Spirit through the Word as identical with law and 
gospel. Just as a scientist by knowledge of the laws of 
gravity can employ the force so called in service that 
helps or harms, so the Bible’s facts and principles define 
the way of life, but they are not the Life. 

_ But our readers are familiar with the above comments 
‘on a somewhat common assertion about Lutheran and 
other Protestant communions. Our present purpose in 
stating the place given the Bible in our confessional 
declarations is to lead up to an assertion which we read 


recently in a book dealing with the influence of John 


Wesley on the last two centuries. The author was ap- 


praising the results of Protestant practices (Methodist 
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and other dissenters) on culture and modern applica- 
tion of energy. He stated that the Protestant requires 
familiarity with his source of authority, the Bible. Hence 
he must be able to read. Therefore he demands the 
agency of education, the school. But the school develops 
not only spiritual but mental alertness. Wherever Prot- 
estantism has had even temporary sway, the extension 
of conquest over the forces of the material and intel- 
lectual regimes has had at least beginnings. Where the 
authority of the Word of God has had free scope and 
obedient acceptance, the distribution of culture and the 
recognition of man’s inalienable rights are the results. 

In the sense of demanding literacy, the Christian re- 
ligion gives a high and holy place to a book. 


GOD’S CHIEF STEWARD 


(Continued from page 11) 


side, the thorny patch and also the good ground. To 
illustrate God’s patience, the barren fig tree that was to 
be left standing for another year, served Him well. For 


the evil that Christians have to contend with in their: 
immediate surrounding, He taught, let the tares and 


wheat be a lesson, how they grow up together but in due 
time find their respective places either in the sheltering 
bin or the consuming fire. Treasures, for Jesus, were not 
hidden in stone walls or mines with gold, but in a field— 


_where they are still today, if people would only know it. 


Uf 


The growth of the church was to Him like the growth of 
a tree. A preacher in Jesus’ language is a sower and the 
seed is the Word of God. They who long for and accept 
the preaching of the Gospel are the harvest. To Him, 
people were sheep in need of guidance, He Himself being 
the Good Shepherd. Endlessly, Christ sees in man’s re- 
lation to nature a continuous exemplification of man’s 
relation to the Kingdom. His hearers knew the fields 
and vegetation and therefore understood and retained 
Christ’s message and passed it on to us. 

As in the case of Christ, so to us, the countryside 
speaks of God and interprets His will and His ways. The 
farmer particularly is ever conscious of that cycle of life 
and growth and death and resurrection as it takes place 
under his very eyes season after season. He knows that 
he deals with a mysterious force which he is privileged 
to use, but never able to control, to create or to diminish. 
It is easy therefore for the farmer to contemplate the 
manifestations of life and how Christ came to give it 
more abundantly. 


Human Responsibility 

The farmer’s work impresses the lesson of human 
responsibility in relation to God’s way of supplying hu- 
man needs. There is no one in the world who under- 
stands so clearly the meaning of St. Paul’s words, “Be 
not deceived, God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” How careful he must 
be in the selection of his seeds. He knows that like be- 
gets like, and a good crop cannot be achieved by plant- 
ing inferior grain. Man may deceive man. With nature 
he has to be sincere, as she will return exactly according 
to man’s sowing. Nature has no bargain counters. There 
are no short cuts to achievement, no mocking here. 
Nature teaches honesty, and the farmer readily accepts 
its religious interpretation of life and conduct. 

Is it therefore any wonder that the tiller, God’s first 
and chief steward, is instinctively a religious man? Is it 
any wonder that as we trace the life of leaders in many 
fields we find a farm home at the beginning of it? Was 
Thomas Jefferson justified in placing so much faith in 
Virginia’s hill folk who helped to make him the figure 
in our nation’s history which he is, though not fully 
appreciated in his own day? Was he a fanatic to say, 
“Farmers are the true representatives of the great 


‘American interest, and are alone to be relied upon for 


expressing the proper American sentiments”? And, was 
Daniel Webster mistaken in his idea that, “If there is 
any one lesson in history that is unmistakable, it is that 
national strength lies very near the soil”? It is from the 
hills that the Prophet Amos came when he sent his 
verbal thunderbolts into a decadent civilization. Time 
and again it has been the land where God has found His 
prophets. It is therefore only natural what Dr. Gullix- 
son of Minneapolis expects when he writes about the 
country church, “It has long been a feeling with me that 
the vast slope country, well shepherded, may yet become 
the Scotland of American Protestantism.” 

Holy Scriptures and the record of history reveal that 
God attaches great importance to His co-workers in the 
fields. Is the church at large aware of that? As an 
answer we point to the countryside’s increasing number 
of churches which, for want of effective support, had to 
be closed and their congregations are now scattered. 
Rural Life Sunday invites to do penance. 
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Obeying a Vision 
Peter Buries Prejudice and Preaches to Gentiles 


By D. BURT SMITH 


Acts 11: 5-18. The Sunday School Lesson for May 25 


PreTeR was offering his defense for 
preaching to Gentiles. He was under 
the strain of a rather friendly trial, 
though some bitter critics were present. 
Peter had been busy carrying out the 
commission his Lord gave him. He had 
toured Palestine, proclaiming the Gos- 
pel and performing a few miracles. His 
reputation grew as he met with suc- 
cess. He had confined his work to Jews 
almost entirely, as any Christian 
preacher who had formerly been a strict 
Jew would naturally do. It was only 
the intervention of God that turned 
him to work for the Gentiles. Report of 
this work reached the church leaders 
in Jerusalem, and they decided an in- 
vestigation must be made as soon as 
Peter visited Jerusalem. That occasion 
came, and Peter was subjected to crit- 
icism. He took the defensive by review- 
ing the entire story of what had taken 
place; he held nothing back. When en- 
gaged in the Lord’s work there is no 
reason for withholding the facts about 
where, why, how, and for whom it was 
done. 


Peter Saw 


The fuller account of what led Peter 
to preach to Gentiles is related in chap- 
ter ten. What Peter told the church in 
Jerusalem were the outstanding facts in 
the case, with special emphasis on the 
results which assured him that he was 
obeying God when he went among 
Gentiles to preach Christ. 

The vision was of the great sheet sus- 
pended from heaven by its four corners 
and having in it all sorts of creatures 
which Jews regarded as unfit for food. 
It might have passed as a dream had 
not the command come to Peter to kill 
and eat. And this might have been dis- 
missed as a mere fancy had it not been 
repeated three times, with the added 
assurance that what God had cleansed 
must not be regarded as unclean. Peter 
was honest, determined, yet respectful. 
All the normal strictness of his Jewish 
training asserted itself. Peter was not 
to be easily moved from his conviction. 
What he saw did not disturb him, but 
what he was ordered to do he did. He 
argued against obedience; this was to 
be expected. But Peter was not stub- 
born. He had an open mind to see what 
was the deeper meaning of the vision. 
He saw with the eye of faith the pur- 
pose of God concerning the Gentiles. 
It was an indirect way of getting the 


truth into Peter’s mind and heart, but 
the truth changed his outlook on his 
commission. He came to know that his 
work was to be with Gentiles as well 
as Jews. Peter saw what God intended 
him to see, and what he saw made a 
different man of him. 


Peter Decided 

Quite coincidental, so it seemed, the 
vision had scarcely passed when there 
came men from Caesarea with a re- 
quest from Cornelius that Peter come 
to his house. But this was not a coin- 
cidence. God had been opening ~ the 
heart of Cornelius and the eyes of Peter 
at the same time. Each man was in- 
structed in a vision. Each acted on what 
he saw and heard. Peter realized that 
God must be back of it all, else his vis- 
itors from the centurion would not have 
arrived when they did and with the re- 
quest they made. In addition, Peter felt 
urged by the Spirit to accompany these 
men to Caesarea. Peter came to a de- 
cision on the merits of the case. His 
mind was made up on the authority of 
the circumstances and under the direc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. 

Our interest should be keen in any 
experience of the apostles that turned 
them to the Gentiles, for it was the re- 
sult of taking Christ to the Gentiles 
that brought missionaries to our an- 
cestors. We are the fruit of missions; 
unless Peter and others had decided to 


THINK OF THESE 


Unt the uttermost part of the earth 
has been reached with the Gospel, the 
Christian Church must see broader 
horizons. 


What God commands must not be cut 
through or slowed up by our ideas. 


The power of salvation in the Gospel 
is universal; no prejudice of ours dares 
deny the Gospel to anybody. 


If the Gospel is all we claim it is, 
how can we account for our withhold- 
ing it from others? 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
May 19 to 25 

Peter’s Vision. The Acts 11: 5-10. 

The Gospel for All Men. The Acts 11: 11-18. 

The Glorious Prophecy. Isaiah 61: 1-9. 
. No Respecter of Persons. Romans 2: 1-11. 
Spreading the Gospel. I Thess. 1: 1-10. 
. Salvation for All. Romans 10: 11-21, 

The Universal Kingdom. Psalm 72: 12-19. 
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extend their horizon and enlarge their 
field of work, it is hard to see how the 
Gospel could have reached the Gentile 
world. 


Peter Achieved 

It was an unplanned achievement, 
but it is set down to Peter’s credit. He 
dared preach to Cornelius, a Roman, 
one of the race despised by Jews. The 
conversion of Cornelius was a real 
achievement. It was a proof of the out- 
reach and effectiveness of the Gospel. 
It was a testimony to the magnanimity 
of Peter. It was an argument in favor 
of obeying instruction from God, no 
matter by what means it is received. 
Peter in a vision was directed to what 
was for him a difficult work. He obeyed 
and carried the saving Gospel to a 
Gentile household. 

Peter’s strength of faith, his convic- 
tion of doing what was right, and his 
assurance that God’s approval rested on 
offering the:saving power of Christ to 
Gentiles must be regarded by us as en- 
couragement to overcome all sorts of 
obstacles in whatever types of mission- 
ary work we undertake. Never is any 
prejudice to prevent our taking the 
Gospel anywhere. No racial bias is to 
keep us from offering Christ to any and 
all races. We are to climb far above 
selfish, petty ideas, get a far look, and 
make possible a broad horizon. What- 
ever opportunity we may see is to be 
entered with confidence that in doing 
God’s work we may be sure of His 
approval and help. 


YEARS OF PRIVILEGE 


Dovusttsss all years are full of priv- 
ilege. Most of the persons who have 
gone beyond “the allotted seventy” 
continue to enjoy privileges; in fact, 
some are sure their latest year is their 
best, by far the richest in privilege so 
far. But theirs is the privilege of re- 
flection rather than construction, for 
the most part. The child’s years are- 
times of privilege, though he can see 
no privilege in them except in the good 
times he may have. 

The years of privilege climax in 
youth. Then there are pleasures and 
strength and opportunity to enjoy them. 
Then there are means of development 
toward self-support and _ usefulness. 
They are the preparatory years for the 
thirty to sixty years that are to follow 
for them. There is no guess about it; 
it can be set down as almost a rule that 
a successful, comfortable last decade or 
so of life results from what youth does 
through his years of privilege. 

Each passing year has its privileges, 
many of them, but at no time are these 
privileges as inviting, as available, as 
far-reaching in results when they are 
used as during the period of youth. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


The National 


Lutheran Council 
I Peter 4; 7-11 


[The material for this page was prepared 


by Mr. Osborne Hauge, head of the pub- 


licity department of the National Lutheran 
Council.] 

Tue work of the National Lutheran 
Council is so comprehensive and so 
varied that it will be impossible in this 


_ brief account to present it adequately. 


Nevertheless, even before sketchily re- 
cording its duties, I think I ought to 
give some background information to 


help make clear the present place of 


the National Lutheran Council in 
American Lutheranism. 

A combination of circumstances in 
the second decade of this century com- 


_pelled the various Lutheran bodies in 


America to do something about the 
often-expressed need for co-operative 
endeavor. In preparation for the proper 
observance of the four hundredth an- 
niversary of the Reformation, an asso- 
ciation called The Lutheran Society was 
organized in New York City. The pub- 
licity it created was so effective that in 
November 1917 the Society established 
the Lutheran Bureau, a permanent 
publicity organization charged with the 
responsibility of serving all Lutheran 
groups. This was the first national 
religious news bureau in this country. 

Then the entrance of the United 
States into the World War in 1917 made 
it necessary for Lutheran groups to co- 
ordinate their efforts in performing 
common tasks. Problems had arisen 
which could not be solved adequately 
by independent action. Of primary im- 
portance was the need for a Lutheran 
service to men in the army and navy. 


Therefore representatives of the chief 


bodies established the National Lu- 
theran Commission for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Welfare. Although the prac- 
tical achievements of this organization 
were notable, the sympathetic support 
of all co-operating groups was a most 
significant by-product. They decided 
then that there ought to be a permanent 
agency to represent their common in- 
terests. As soon as the war was over, 
representatives of the various churches 
began to formulate plans for a national 
‘council of the Lutheran Church. Finally, 
on September 6, 1918, representatives of 
nine bodies, at a meeting in Chicago, 
effected the formal organization of the 
National Lutheran Council. 

Two months later came the Armis- 


tice, and with it the enormous task of 
reconstructing Lutheran churches in 
Europe, many of them in desperate cir- 
cumstances. Only American Lutherans 
were able to give substantial aid, and 
this they did through the National Lu- 
theran Council. This must be regarded 
as one of the greatest achievements of 
the Lutheran Church. 

In 1919 the Lutheran Bureau, which 
had done very effective work, was taken 
over by the Council to become its pub- 
licity bureau and reference library. 


An American Program 


Despite the extensive European serv- 
ice the Council did not neglect its home 
program. And later, after the organiza- 
tion of the Lutheran World Convention 
in 1923, an organization specifically re- 
sponsible for the international needs of 
the Lutheran Church, the Council was 
able to devote its full time to the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive national 
program. 

The duties and the purposes of the 
National Lutheran Council are briefly 
stated in Article II of the regulations 
governing it. The text follows: 

“1. To witness for the Lutheran 
Church and give publicity to its utter- 
ances on all matters which require an 
expression of the common conviction 
and sentiment of the Church. 

“2. To represent Lutheran interest 
before 

“(a) National and state governments 
whenever needed. This is not to ex- 
clude direct approach to the govern- 
ments which any general body may 
wish to make. 

“(b) Organized bodies and move- 
ments outside of the Lutheran Church 
that may require common action. This 
is to be undertaken only after consul- 
tation with the authorities of the gen- 
eral bodies. 

“3. To bring to the attention of the 
church all such matters as require com- 
mon utterance or action, 

“4. To further the work and co-or- 
dination of the activities and agencies 
of the church in the solution of common 
problems affecting the religious life and 
consciousness of the people; e.g., social, 
economic, and educational problems. 

“5. To foster true Christian loyalty 
to the state, and to labor for the main- 
tenance of a right relation between 
church and state as distinct, divine in- 
stitutions. 

“6. To publish information about, and 
to promote the gathering and publica- 
tion of, accurate and uniform statistics 
of the Lutheran Church. 


“7. To undertake additional work 
with the specific consent of the par- 
ticipating bodies.” 

Emergency Work: 

“1. To take the necessary steps to 
meet emergencies requiring common 
action, with special reference to the 
welfare and protection of the foreign 
missions and distressed Lutheran con- 
stituencies. 

“2. Each participating body shall de- 
termine the extent of its co-operation 
in emergency work.” 


How It Works 


Now [ll try to explain just how this 
program is actually put into action. 

The Department of Information and 
Statistics is one of the Council’s four 
departments. It is the only office which 
provides information and statistics of 
all Lutheran groups in this country— 
and of the world, for that matter. In 
charge of this department is Miss Mary 
Boozer, who has demonstrated that she 
can administer the office in an exceed- 
ingly efficient manner. 

Publicity for the Lutheran Church is 
another duty of the Council. This means 
publicity of all descriptions—in news- 
papers, magazines, the religious press, 
radio, every possible means. The Pub- 
licity Department must do all it can to 
stimulate pastors and congregations to 
utilize every opportunity for publicity 
in home communities. 

Then there is the Department of Na- 
tional Lutheran Welfare of which the 
Rev. Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz is the 
secretary. Although this phase of the 
Council’s work was not begun until 
June of 1939, enormous progress has 
already been made. Again it would be 
impossible to. detail all the activities 
which. make Dr. Krumbholz a very 
busy man. But, in general, the depart- 
ment seeks to further the development 
of Christian welfare service. 

That is only part of the job. The de- 
partment has also organized a Com- 
mittee on Social Trends, commissioned 
to consider any issue of general con- 
cern to the church. And since the Lu- 
theran World Convention has no staff 
of workers available, the American 
Section has authorized the Department 
of Welfare to carry on a comprehensive 
Refugee Service. More than one thou- 
sand individuals have already been pro- 
vided for. 


The Latest Task 
Then there is the newest department, 
the Service Men’s Division, with the 
(Continued on page 25) 
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“BOOK “REVIEWS 


COME, LET US WORSHIP 


A Manual for Worship for Small 
Churches. By Dr. Albert W. Palmer, 
president of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price, $1.50. 


In this book the author presents in a 
strikingly attractive manner the prac- 
tical problems connected with public 
worship. Not much stress is laid upon 
the forms of worship but upon the na- 
ture of worship and all its practical 
accessories, including also the descrip- 
tion of a building arranged in such a 
manner as to contribute to make wor- 
ship helpful and impressive. 

On reading the book, one is favorably 
impressed with the author’s insistence 
upon the proper performance of acts 
which may seem insignificant in them- 
selves; but which, if properly observed, 
aid in making the worship impressive. 
“Trifles make perfection, but perfec- 
tion is no trifle,” is a truth realized in 
the proper conduct of public worship. 
Who has not been pained and disgusted 
by the manner in which some careless 
ministers at times change the rubrics 
in our incomparable liturgy; even in 
some cases involving verbal changes in 
the wording of the liturgy itself? 

We are properly proud of the his- 
torical, Biblical and practical character 
of our incomparable Common Service, 
but even a sincere and admiring stu- 
dent of our matchless service may gain 
profit and pleasure from the perusal 
of this intensely practical treatise. 

E. F. Krauss. 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 
RE-EXAMINED 


By F. Ernest Johnson. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Pages 261. Price, 
$2.00. 


In the Introduction the author aptly 
summarizes the criticisms which have 
been leveled at the social gospel and 
brought it into disrepute. “The social 
gospel movement,” he writes, “is crit- 
icized on the ground that it is the- 
ologically shallow; that it has missed 
the real meaning of the Kingdom of 
God in relation to history; that it is 
‘humanistic’ and lacking in recognition 
of the supernatural factors in redemp- 
tion; that it has glorified the immanence 
of God at the expense of his ‘other- 
ness’; that it is hopelessly romantic in 
its conception of human nature; that 
it has substituted for divine architecture 
the work of men’s hands.” 

His purpose, as the title of his book 
indicates, is to re-examine the social 
gospel in the light of the theology of 
neo-orthodoxy, to discover whether its 


weaknesses were intrinsic or occa- 


sioned by faulty methods. His conclu-~ 


sion is that the social gospel is a valid 
part of the Christian message to the 
world and that it can be made to de- 
rive from abiding theological truths. 
The book is thoughtful and stimulat- 
ing. While the approach is that of a 
modified liberalism, it gives evidence 
of a real appreciation of the theological 
and practical difficulties which stand in 
the way of a social interpretation of 
Christianity’s message to the world. The 
last three chapters, on Secular Culture, 
War and Democracy, are attempts at 
illustrating the social meaning of Chris- 
tianity. The chapter on war contains a 


very able and illuminating discussion’ 


of the dilemma of the conscientious ob- 
jector, and is indicative of the “con- 
temporaneousness” which characterizes 
the whole book. E. E. FIscHer. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


Written in collaboration by Archi- 
bald G. Baker, Massey H. Shepherd, 
Jr., John T. McNeill, Matthew Spinka, 
Winfred E. Garrison, and William W. 
Sweet. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 1940. Pages 279. Price, $2.00. 


In these days in which the church is 
the object of hope or the center of con- 
troversy, many are finding help and 
encouragement in a review of its course 
of development through the centuries. 
In order that intelligent laymen as well 
as clergymen may know what the 
church has accomplished and failed to 
accomplish in the past, this brief sketch 
of its history has been prepared. “Most 
church histories are too long for the 
average reader,” the editor declares. 
This book is compact, readable, and 
full of movement. It was planned “for 
the use of the serious reader who has 
only a limited time ai his disposal.” It 
can also be used for study groups. 

Six members of the University of 
Chicago Divinity School’s faculty col- 
laborated in the writing of this book. 
Seven of its chapters present rapid sur- 
veys of various periods in the church’s 
history from the beginnings to the 
present, and the final chapter is de- 
voted to the missionary expansion of 
Christianity. The treatment throughout 
rests on the accepted findings of his- 
torical scholarship, but the reader is 
not disturbed by the mechanics of 
scholarly investigation. The language 
is non-technical and well adapted for 
lay use. Especially welcome is a chap- 
ter on Eastern Orthodoxy and part of 
a chapter on Christianity in Hispanic 
America and Canada. Although the 
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price of the book may be prohibitive 
for most weekday religious classes, the 
history is admirably suited for lay 
reading. T. G. TAppeErt. 


EMBEZZLED HEAVEN 


By Franz Werfel. The Viking Press, 
New York. December Book-of-the- 
Month. Translated by Moray Firth. 
Pages 427. Price, $2.50. 


This is an intensely interesting psy- 
chological novel whose theme is the 
working of peculiar strains of religious 
faith in a poor woman’s heart. The fact 
that the heroine is a devout Roman 
Catholic does not change the faith 
psychology in the least. This reviewer 
has known of old-fashioned Presby- 
terians who worried over their possible 
predestination, of Lutherans who like- 
wise were much concerned as to 
whether their “election” was sure, and 
of hordes of denominationalists who 
almost agonized over whether or not 
they would be “saved.” The shrewd, 
somewhat selfish, yet naive efforts of 
the uneducated woman to win for her- 
self a private chaplain guaranteeing 
entry to the gates of heaven, her utter 
failure, her soul anguish, and her final 
success, are enough to bring tears. 

The book is refreshing in its origin- 
ality. The author is a master at his art. 
The style is fine and sparkles with 
clever phrasing. The highly educated 
author makes excursions into higher 
spheres at times which may disconcert 
some readers. Picturesque contrasts 
between human natures and varying 
cultures stand out in vivid clarity. 

For church people who love to read 
high-grade fiction this is a book par 
excellence. Carro.u J. ROCKEY. 


THE SWEDISH NIGHTINGALE 


By Helen Headland. Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, Ill. Pages 145. 
Price, $1.50. 


Here is a very interesting and charm- 
ing biography of Jenny Lind, the fa- 
mous “Swedish nightingale.” Jenny Lind 
had not only the voice of a bird but a 
sweet personality and a character un- 
blemished and untarnished. She felt 
her whole life guided by God and de- 
pendent upon Him. She always put 
God first. When asked why she had 
abandoned the stage at the very height 
of her success, she gave this fact as her 
reason. She declared that one must 
live through much before learning to 
fasten on the Higher Life. 

This book is attractively bound and 
contains three songs with music which 
Jenny Lind sang on various occasions. 
Here is a lovely gift for confirmation 
or graduation as well as for sundry 
other occasions. Epitu A. Lorz. 
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Lutherans Discuss Foreign Missions 


The Lutheran Foreign Missions Conference, 
Madison, Wis., April 15-17, 1941 


ee 


DR. M. EDWIN 
THOMAS, 
Secretary of 
We. Co A.’s 
Board of 
Foreign 
Missions, 
Re-elected 
President of 
Foreign 
Missions 
Conference 


THE twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Lutheran Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence is now a matter of history. In con- 
nection with this conference there are 
a number of items deserving of special 
recognition. They are as follows: 

All co-operating bodies of American 
Lutherans had representatives present 
from: their Foreign Mission Boards. In 
addition, a visitor was in attendance 
from the staff of the Board ‘of Foreign 
Missions of the Missouri Synod. The 
missionary representative was ex- 
tremely pleasing. There were at least 
forty of these present. The Norwegian 
Church led with twenty-two mission- 
aries in attendance. The missionaries 
met as a group the first afternoon of 
the conference under the chairmanship 
of the Rev. Dr. R. M. Dunkelberger. 
Their findings were reported at a later 
session to the conference, and were ap- 
proved. Missionaries, whether dele- 
gates or not, were given the privilege 
of the floor, and their participation was 
of much value. 


Devotional Periods 

This conference was outstanding in 
that arrangements were made at the 
beginning of each session for Devotional 
Bible Study. Very beneficial devotional 
messages were brought by the Rev. 
Charles A. Puls, pastor of Luther 
Memorial Church, Madison, Wis.; the 
Rey. O. Gornitzka, professor in the 
Augustana Bible Training School, 


_ Minneapolis, Minn.; the Rev. M. C. 


Dixen of Minneapolis, Minn.; and the 
Rev. Dr. C. V. Sheatsley, executive sec- 
retary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the American Lutheran Church. 
The Conference manifested its appre- 
ciation of this part of the program by 
excellent attendance. 


Another feature which differed some- 


what from former years was having the 
three evening sessions in three churches. 
The situation lent itself quite naturally 
to this plan, since a number of the co- 
operating bodies have congregations in 
Madison. Tuesday evening, the 15th, 


By Dr. M. Epwin THomas 


the service was held in Central Lu- 
theran Church of the Augustana Synod. 
The church was comfortably filled. Dr. 
Betty Nilsson of India, and Dr. P. P. 
Anspach of China brought very fine 
and helpful messages. Wednesday eve- 
ning the Conference met in St. John’s 
Church of the American Lutheran 
Church. The theme was “Around the 
World with Lutheran Missionaries.” The 
program was in charge of the Rev. John 
E. Gronli, vice-president of the Con- 
ference. Under his direction eleven 
missionaries from South America, 
Africa, Persia, India, China, Japan and 
New Guinea spoke, each for five min- 
utes. The messages were optimistic and 
informational. There was no delinea- 
tion of hardships or disappointments 
due to world conditions. It was re- 
markable that so many speakers could 
present such a comprehensive and in- 
teresting program. It indicated that 
much informational material can be 
conveyed in a brief space of time, if 
sufficient effort is made. Attendance at 
this service was satisfactory. 


Secretary Moll Present 

The Thursday evening session was 
held in Luther Memorial Church of the 
United Lutheran Church. The pastor, 
the Rev. Charles A. Puls, was the 
liturgist. Dr. Edwin Moll, general sec- 
retary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, who had returned from an 
extended visit to our India Mission, 
just a week before, spoke on “The Mis- 
sionary Challenge to the Church.” Dr. 
Moll devoted the first half of his ad- 
dress to the challenge as it comes to us 
from the Word of God. In the latter 
part he brought home to his hearers 
the challenge of India to the home 
church. Dr. Moll spoke with convic- 
tion and fervor. 

The day sessions were held in the 
convention hall of the Park Hotel. The 
program covered a wide range of for- 
eign mission subjects. The addresses 
were unusually well prepared. These 
were presented by administrators, mis- 
sionaries and missionary youth leaders. 
Discussions were helpful, representing 
many angles of thought. A fine spirit 
of fellowship prevailed. 

The officers were re-elected for the 
ensuing year: Dr. M. Edwin Thomas, 
U. L. C. A., president; the Rev. John 
E. Gronli, Norwegian Lutheran Church 
in America, vice-president; the Rev. 
S. Hjalmar Swanson, Augustana Synod, 
secretary; the Rev. M. C. Dixen, Santal 
Missions, treasurer. 
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| UNITED STATES 


CHRISTIAN 
CONQUEST 


United States or Christian flags of gov- 
ernment standard banner silk or taf- 
feta rayon, yellow silk fringe; suitable 
size brass jointed poles, brass eagle or 
eross, yellow silk cord and _ tassels; 
heavy collapsible iron stand. 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 


With Government Standard 
Banner Silk Banner 


(Recommended) 
Size U.S. Christian 
Bea 115A 0 WR os psec $23;50\ accor $26.00 
Ait ase GaltinetG acs 34:00 Fook can 32.50 
DERE XSShEG tives D400 ees 53.00 


With Taffeta Rayon Banner 


Size U.S. Christian 
BH ahd “au Joo 8 oS verre anreces S22 00 ieee $21.50 
Go St% Ox bls, acces oasis ech teem 24.00 
5) | Pha, os hal FRNA, eens AD.00 Fetecscnen 39.00 


POPULAR PRICE 

TAFFETA RAYON FLAG OUTFITS 

For schools unable to purchase the 
more durable and larger flags noted 
above. Furnished with 8 ft. ebonized 
maple pole, brass spear (Cross with 
Christian Flag), silk cord and tassels, 
and stand. U. S. Flag has embroidered 
stars and sewed stripes. 


Price of Complete Outfits 


U. S., 3 ft. x 5 ft, $15.00; Christian 
3 ft. x 5 ft., $13.75; Conquest, 3 ft. x 5 
ft., $25.50. (With two-inch silk fringe, 
$2.50 additional.) 


All Delivery Charges Extra. 


See our catalogs for additional 
information on flags. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
13TH & SPRUCE STS., PHILADELPHIA 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago Columbia 
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Lutheran Missions in South America 


President of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
Dr. Samuel Trexler, Plans Tour for This Summer 


STATESMANSHIP in the Church now 
ineludesa_survey of world conditions— 
from the Christian viewpoint. And this 
is particularly true in the creation and 
continued care of foreign missions, es- 
pecially at a time when so many have 
suffered severe hardships since the out- 
break of war in Europe and its spread- 
ing to the ends of the earth. 

As an instance of this Christian 
statesmanship is the decision of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the United 
Lutheran Church in America to com- 
mission the Rev. Dr. Samuel Trexler, 
who became its president on November 
7, 1940, to make a tour of the South 
American missions this summer. Owing 
to the new religious laws just passed in 
Japan, the Board’s mission work there 
is considerably curtailed; it has there- 
fore been thought wise to build up 
missions where a real chance for de- 
velopment exists. The cultural and 
commercial leaders of the United States 
are looking toward South America; it 
is evident that here is an opportunity 
which the Church also should not over- 
look. 


Lutheranism in the Argentine 


Dr. Trexler, who is president of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York, 
has so far developed his plans as to be 
able to state, in New York, that he ex- 
pects to sail July 5 and to go via the 
Panama Canal to Santiago, Chile, and 
then by air to Buenos Aires. 


“North American Lutheran work 
in the Argentine began in 1908,” 
said Dr. Trexler. “Today the 
Argentine Mission is divided into 
two fields, widely separated. One 
centers in Buenos Aires, where we 
have a college attended by 500 stu- 
dents in the primary, commercial 
and high school departments; it is 
a success and practically self-sup- 
porting. In this district there are 
also six Spanish congregations, and 
I hope to become as intimately ac- 
quainted with these as possible. 
We have in the United Synod of 
New York a successful Spanish 
Lutheran Church in New York 
City, and it will be interesting to 
see how Lutheran congregations 
function in a definitely Spanish 
setting. 

“The second division of the 
Argentine work is the district called 
Eldorado in the territory of Mis- 
iones, bordering on Brazil, where 
a colony of Germans, Danes and 
Poles is located. These European 


President 
Samuel G. 


Trexler 


immigrants are now substantial cit- 
izens of the community in which 
they live. 

“We have only seven mission- 
aries in the Argentine, including 
wives, but we are planning to in- 
crease the missionary staff because 
the potential possibilities of Prot- 
estantism are greater than we have 
hitherto had the vision or the 
means to develop. Recently the 
Board of Foreign Missions called a 
young man, a representative of the 
Slovak Zion Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, to 
go as a missionary to the Argen- 
tine. One of his responsibilities 
will be to minister to the Slovak 
people who now reside in and 
around Buenos Aires.” 


In British Guiana 


After his visit to the Argentine Dr. 
Trexler will continue his modern 
Pauline missionary journey by flying 
via Rio de Janeiro (where he will stay 
a week) to Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Lutheran work started in British Guiana 
when the Dutch founded a church at 
New Amsterdam in 1743. This British 
Crown Colony has an area of 89,000 
square miles and a population of 
337,000; it is administered by a gov- 
ernor and a small elected legislative 
body. 

“The Lutheran mission in British 
Guiana,” said Dr. Trexler, “has 
three divisions—the Ebenezer 
Church centering about the old 
congregation in New Amsterdam; 
the church in the capital city of 
Georgetown; and five congrega- 
tions on the Berbice River. Maria 
Henrietta Lutheran Church is on 
this river, and we want to build 
another like it about a hundred 
miles farther down the river at 
Ituni, where there is a congrega- 
tion of Arawak Indians. All the 
work in British Guiana, with a total 
of 786 baptized members, is super- 
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vised by one married missionary 
helped by two national pastors.” 

The final stage of Dr. Trexler’s jour- 
ney will be his flight to Trinidad, where 
he will take a ship for his return jour- 
ney to New York. He expects to be 
away two months. 

“T wish I could devote more time 
to our important South American 
work,” Dr. Trexler stated. “In its 
present size it is smaller than the 
work in India, China or Africa, but 
its future scope is even greater. We 
now have an opportunity to take 
stock, and when we know more of 
the conditions our missionaries are 
facing we shall know how to de- 
velop our efforts to the fullest 
extent.” 

This will be Dr. Trexler’s first visit 
to South America, but it will be only 
another tour in his extensive traveling 
experience. Not only has he traveled 
considerably in his own country but he 
has visited Europe frequently. He was 
there twice in 1935 when he inter- 
viewed clergymen and statesmen in 
Germany, and then flew from Berlin 
to Moscow to study religion in the 
Soviet Union. He was a delegate to the 
Third Lutheran World Convention in 
Paris, October 1935. His Church inter- 
ests have been on a worldwide scale, 
and the forthcoming trip to South 
America is another expression of this 
broad outlook. 


Kansas Synod for Union 
(Continued from page 8) 


Wiegman, who addressed the conven- 
tion. 

Treasurer Louis T. Bang brought 
word that three-fifths of the apportion- 
ment had been raised, the same seven 
congregations having paid in full this 
year as last, namely, Greenleaf, Hays; 
Kansas City, Mo. (Children’s Memo- 
rial); St. Joseph, Mo.; Tulsa, Okla.; 
Wellington and Wichita, Kan. 

Excellent reports were made both by 
the committee in charge of Camp Wa- 
Shun-Ga, and by the Leadership and 
Luther League Camp sponsors. 


Dr. Ritzen Resigns from Tabitha Home 

Of extreme regret was the statement 
by the Rev. Ernest Henry Thomas, 
fraternal delegate from the Midwest 
Synod and treasurer of Tabitha Home, 
that Dr. M. A. Ritzen had been forced 
because of severe illness to resign from 
the superintendency of Tabitha. Here 
is a grand servant who, because of con- 
secrated faithfulness to his task, was 
stricken because he served to his 
utmost. 

The official representative of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
was the Rev. Frank P. Madsen of 


~ Lock Haven, 
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Detroit, president of the Michigan 
Synod. He brought up-to-the-minute 
instructions from the national body, 
laid proper emphasis upon use of news 
outlets, especially THe LUTHERAN, as 
channels binding synods* together in 
intelligent and united efforts toward 
achieving common goals. 

Also present was Dr. Jacob Diehl of 
Pa., representing the 
Board of Ministerial Pensions and Re- 
lief. His explanation of the place of 
the present plan, and the contributory 


_ plan, in the pension scheme was re- 


ceived with interest. 

The Rev. Robert E, Gaston of Ben- 
dena served with effective and thought- 
ful devotions as chaplain of the con- 
vention. 


The Missionary Society 
The Women’s Missionary Society, at 
its sixty-first annual meeting, recalled 


‘that in 1880, at Lawrence, the organiza- 


vA 


tion was first brought into existence. 
A systematic and thorough program 

was executed under the theme, “Thy 

Kingdom Come.” Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt 


_ of Chicago brought greetings from the 


national society. Missionary guest was 
the synod’s own Miss Lillith. Schwab, 
of the India field, whose home is in St. 
Joseph, Mo. A new constitution, paral- 
leling that adopted at Des Moines, was 
put into effect. 

Two features made history above all 
others: The India Centennial Luncheon 
Wednesday noon, at which three times 
as many persons appeared as had re- 
served plates. Mrs. E. P. Boersch of 
Kansas City, Mo., utilized a “poster 
talk” to emphasize India Centennial ob- 
jectives, and Mrs. W. W. Klover pre- 
sented the synod with a fund to start 
its part in raising $50,000 pledged by 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica toward the Centennial objective of 
$100,000. The other feature was the 
annual banquet that night, in the Union 
building at the university, drawing 250 
women to a delightful evening presided 
over by Miss Birdean Miles of Law- 


rence and highlighting an address by 
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Miss Schwab. 


The Brotherhood 
The synodical Brotherhood gathered 


for an afternoon session on Wednesday 


when synod adjourned especially for 
the meeting. President Evan Tonsing 
held the assembly strictly to a full 
schedule. Elections resulted in re-elec- 
tion of the president, and the vice-pres- 
ident, Dr. Frank Shaffer, Salina. New 
officers are A. M. Hughes, Lawrence, 
secretary, and Clyde Tresner, Topeka. 
treasurer. The Rev. F. P. Madsen ad- 
dressed the convention on “An Army 
Mobilized.” 

Two hundred attentive men filled 
Trinity’s social hall for the evening 
Brotherhood banquet. Dean R. A. 


Schwegler of the University of Kansas 
delivered an address on “Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow.” Voicing the 
ministers’ sentiments, Dr. Fred C. 
Wiegman, president of Midland College. 
appealed for an understanding of youth 


in his words concerning “The Lost 
Generation.” 
Further Elections 

Remaining elections for synodical 
posts were as follows: Statistician, 


Wayne Easterday, Topeka, re-elected; 
historian, Dr. E. E. Stauffer, re-elected; 
editor of Kansas Synod Lutheran, the 
Rev. Ernest Tonsing, Wellington, re- 
elected. 

Officers of the Women’s Missionary 
Society elected were: Recording secre- 
tary, Miss Helen Fink, Atchison; treas- 
urer, Mrs. W. G. Jacobson, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; statistical secretary, Mrs. 
Fred Kloepper, Lancaster; promotional 
secretary, Mrs. F. W. Juergenson, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; historian and educa- 
tional secretary, Mrs. G. K. Mykland 
Chapman. 


Church Publicity 


Dr. Earnest A. Trabert, pastor of St. 
Michael’s Church, Berkeley, Calif., in- 
formed THE LUTHERAN by means of 
copies of the “Oakland Tribune” and 
the “Berkeley Gazette” of the publicity 
given Easter services by the press of 
that section of our country. In an ac- 
companying letter he writes: 

“Our Lutheran Church here is not at 
all backward in making itself known. 
This Easter advertisement (It was very 
impressive. Ed.) is but a reflection of 
our publicity during all the year. I 
write this that you may spur others on 
to take advantage of the publicity which 
the daily papers can give them. Re- 
cently one who attended our service 
indicated to me that our church was 
found through our newspaper publicity. 
Why do not our pastors wake up to the 
fact that the press is open to them?” 

THE LUTHERAN very gladly passes on 
to its readers this comment by Dr. 
Trabert. 


Devotional Pages Used 
by Pastor 


Kansas City, Mo. A use of the devo- 
tional section of THe LUTHERAN has re- 
cently been reported by the Rev. C. C. 
Warfel, assistant pastor of Children’s 
Memorial Church, Kansas City, Mo. 
Pastor Warfel writes: 

“At the beginning of the recent 
Lenten season a group of women of the 
church came to me and asked for a 
period in which they might have a 
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weekly devotion. They suggested that 
I should be the leader and should 
choose the devotional material. They 
felt that in their organizations too little 
time was spent in devotion and that this 
time should be set aside. So we gather 
every week in the church and use THE 
LuTHERAN and the Bible for our topics, 
following with a period of discussion. 
The ‘Sacred Sentences’ have been the 
basis of our devotions and have been 
very helpful.” 

Pastor Warfel announces that a 
building project has been undertaken 
by the congregation. It is an enlarge- 
ment to the present church building in 
the form of a new auditorium, which 
will have a seating capacity of 220 and 
provide a basement that will be used 
for Sunday school and for social occa- 
sions. The estimated cost is $20,000. 


25th Anniversary 


West Collingswood, N. J. The twenty- 
fifth anniversary of St. Luke’s Church, 
Dr. W. M. Weaver pastor, was observed 
with special services and gatherings 
March 30 to May 25. The speakers at 
the Sunday services were Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania; the Rev. Paul 
C. Empie, superintendent of the Home 
for Orphans and Aged in Germantown, 
Pa.; J. Myron Shimer, prominent Lu- 
theran layman; Prof. Russell D. Snyder 
of the Philadelphia Seminary; Dr. 
Robert Gearhart, student pastor in the 
Philadelphia area; and Dr. Morris S. 
Greth, former pastor of St. Luke’s, 
now of Reading, Pa. 

A tea was sponsored by the Mission- 
ary Society; the Mayor, borough of- 
ficials, local pastors and others spoke 
Community Night; a rally of Luther 
Leagues of Camden County and vi- 
cinity was held; a congregational din- 
ner was enjoyed with W. J. Kuehn as 
toastmaster, and the Rev. Floyd Eichner 
as speaker; a get together of women’s 
organizations of Collingswood and vi- 
cinity, and testimonial service for char- 
ter members completed the program. 

Pastors who have served St. Luke’s 
are Dr. U.S. G. Bertolet, field mission- 
ary; the Rev. C. E. Smith, Dr. Greth, 
and Dr. Weaver for the past ten years. 
From a charter membership of 38 the 
congregation has grown to 346 baptized, 
and 235 confirmed members. 

Dr. Weaver will observe the tenth 
anniversary of his pastorate at St. 
Luke’s in June. He has served the 
Church for twenty-two years in Nova 
Scotia, and for nine years was Lutheran 
City Missionary in Philadelphia, Pa., 
where he visited hospitals, courts and 
prisons, and was president of the Penn- 
sylvania Prison Society, the oldest 
prison society in the world. 
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California fay oe: 


THOUSANDS ATTEND EASTER SUNRISE SERVICES 


Easter Sunrise Services attracted a 
larger number of worshipers this year 
than ever before. Mt. Rubidoux, River- 
side, the birthplace of the mountain- 
top celebration in Southern California, 
at the rising of the sun, reported 10,000 
in attendance; Hollywood Bowl, in the 
heart of Los Angeles, 30,000; Forest 
Lawn Memorial Park, Glendale, where 
the grave is pictured as the gate to life, 
reported 50,000. Many other thousands 
gathered on hilltops and in burial 
grounds, and praise was rendered to 
the Risen Lord. 

These far-flung sunrise services 
seemed not to detract from attendance 
at the regular hour of worship in the 
churches. As far as reported, the 
churches were thronged. 


Dean of Pastors D. J. Snyder 


In our own Lutheran churches, the 
Holy Communion was administered to 
a large percentage of the membership, 
completing the large communions ad- 
ministered Holy Thursday night. Many 
new members were received; large 
offerings were made. 

As an illustration, I mention three of 
the churches—those with which I have 
been most directly connected: Trinity, 
Long Beach, Dr. D. J. Snyder pastor, 
my successor: continually increasing 
attendance at Thusday night Lenten 
services, until, on Holy Thursday night 
and Easter Sunday morning there were 
capacity houses, and unusually large 
communions. On Easter Sunday, Dr. 
Snyder completed thirty-three years as 
pastor of Trinity. He is now Dean of 
all the Protestant pastors in Long 
Beach, and has outdistanced all our 
Lutheran pastors in Southern Cali- 
fornia in length of continuous service 
in the same congregation. 

In these thirty-three years, approx- 
imately 1,000 persons have united with 
the church; two church buildings have 
been erected—the second one being re- 
stored and made more beautiful and 
more substantial after the earthquake; 
the seemingly crushing indebtedness is 
being materially reduced; many visitors 
are constantly in attendance at the 
services. 


St. Luke’s, Huntington Park, Dr. 
H. J. Weaver pastor—also my successor. 
With the Confirmation Service prepar- 
ing the way on Palm Sunday, there was 
an acceleration of interest through 
Thursday night, until—not mentioning 
the Sunrise Service—attendance at 
both the eight and eleven o’clock Com- 
munion Services was certainly gratify- 
ing. New members were received at 
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each service. An offering was made for 
the building fund. 


St. Paul’s, Santa Monica, the Rev. 
Clifford B. Holand pastor. With a com- 
muning membership of 122, there was 
an attendance on Palm Sunday of 263, 
and 670 on Easter. The offering for the 
two days was more than $1,050. Thirty 
new members were received. They 
count themselves wondrously blessed, 
considering the financial turmoil 
through which they have passed. They 
are making regular substantial pay- 
ments on the indebtedness. This is the 
church that was organized by Dr. Jesse 
W. Ball, who is held in high esteem by 
all who knew him. 

Had we the data, a cheerful story 
might be told of all our churches in 
Southern California. Reports in the 
daily press speak of an unusually large 
attendance at many of the Protestant 
churches: the Catholics, as well, re- 
ceived a just share of public apprecia- 
tion. 

Thus the record is being made. I am 
persuaded, also, that the same encour- 
aging story might be told of well-nigh 
every section of the country. 

What of it! Is the church degenerat- 
ing? Is Christianity waning in her hold 
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on the masses? Is the war spirit super- 
seding the Christ spirit? What is 
wrong with the church? 


An Oasis | 

True enough, the church—the mem- 
bership of the churches—is not fault- 
less: there is plenty of justification for 
searching rebuke; for exhortation to the 
prayer of penitence, “O Lord, we have 
sinned.” And yet, this obviously en- 
thusiastic outpouring of Christian sen- 
timent—this expression, at least, of 
longing for certainty concerning the 
hope that the Easter celebration rep- 
resents—vouches for—all this stands for 
vastly more than a mere craving for 
intellectual thrill—a wanderlust, find- 
ing expression in “going places.” 

While conceding that the church is 
composed of imperfect human beings— 
and that is essentially what is the mat- 
ter—why_ not exult in the fact that there 
is such an institution as the church, 
where imperfect folk may find sympa- 
thetic fellowship—where there is cul- 
tivated inspiration of a “blessed hope”? 

In the midst of world strife—the daily 
record of hatred, and bloodshed, and 
mounting destruction—is it not as an 
oasis in the desert, this unprecedented 
outpouring of interest in. the Christian 
hope? And not alone in the lands that 
are blessed with peace, but also in the 
shattered places, even where it seems 
that the heartbroken multitudes are 
wondering whether God has forgotten 
the world. 
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SUPERINTENDENT WHEADON’S ENCOURAGING NEWS 
Education in College and Parishes 


Wir fair skies and mild weather for 
Holy Week and Easter, reported at- 
tendances at these significant services 
among congregations “In Indiana” were 
the best in years. The weather was not 
the chief factor. The power of the ever- 
living and victorious Christ was evi- 
dent,, more than ever before, as the 
source of inner strength to sustain the 
life of the church in times like these. 

The first event of major importance 
“In Indiana” after Easter is always the 
annual convention of the synodical 
Brotherhood, which this year was held 
in Holy Trinity Church, Lafayette, the 
Rev. H. C. Stolldorf pastor, Sunday 
afternoon and evening, April 20. Dr. 
S. M. Hauge, professor of agricultural 
chemistry at Purdue University, and a 
member of Holy Trinity Church, ex- 
pressed the true spirit of the conven- 
tion, when, in greeting the Brother- 
hood, he declared: “As American peo- 
ple we have rejoiced in the privileges 
of freedom of speech and of worship. 
Our Church has grown and the work of 
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our Lord has gone forward. Today 
when nearly the entire world is in tur- 
moil, it should give us a feeling of grat- 
itude and thankfulness that we are 
privileged to gather in peace to wor- 
ship and to consider the problems of 
our Church. Never before has the 
Church needed the full support of her 
men as now.” 


Home for the Aged at Mulberry 
The “big news” was the splendid re- 
port of the Mulberry Lutheran Home 
for the Aged at Mulberry, Ind., given 
by Supt. R. D. Wheadon, D.D. Under 
consecrated leadership the financial pic- 
ture of the Home has greatly improved 
in the last few years. In 1937 the prin- 
cipal of bonded indebtedness amounted 
to about $55,000, while at the present 
time this has been reduced to $16,600. 
At the beginning of 1940 the opening 
balance was $179. Through the whole- 
hearted support of the Church and from 
other sources the total receipts for the 
year amounted to $21,646. Because of 
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this the Board was able to transfer 
$1,471 from the maintenance fund to 
apply on the debt, and still the present 
year was started with a working bal- 
ance of $2,287 in the maintenance fund. 
It is worthy of note that at the close of 
1940 there was a total balance in all 
funds of $10,098 as against an indebted- 
ness of $16,600. 

From August 1 to December 31, 1940, 
there were five admissions to the Home 
and only two losses. At present there 
are twenty-seven members of the Home 
family. Superintendent Wheadon stated 

that of the twenty acres of land, fifteen 
| and one-half are tillable and are un- 
| der production to supply the needs for 
| all types of vegetables. Last fall 125 
bushels of potatoes were gathered. A 
flock of 110 laying hens is maintained 
with an egg production which surpassed 
the need and affords opportunity to sell 
eggs on the market. Almost 300 young 
chicks, a gift to the Home, are being 
raised this spring. 


Christian Education 

W. H. Blough of Wittenberg College 

spoke on “Christian Education Views.” 

_ The chief address was given by Dr. Earl 

|S. Rudisill on “Christian Men and 
Christian Action.” 

W. O. Fiedler of Logansport was 
elected president of the synodical 
Brotherhood. Other officers are: Vice- 
president, F. W. Maxwell, Indianapolis; 
secretary, Herman Hallett, Anderson; 
and treasurer, R. F. Obermeyer of 
Kokomo. 

The cause of Christian Higher Edu- 
cation in the joint campaign for Witten- 
berg College and Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary now faces the synod as a 
clear challenge to the Church. Advance 
solicitation will be undertaken during 
May, and in June the campaign will be 
carried on in the congregations. Pas- 
tors and church leaders are responding 
throughout the territory in a deter- 
mined effort to keep our institutions on 
a high plane of service to train young 


men and women for Christian leader- | 


ship. 


Dr. Rudisill Conducts Institutes 

During the month of April, at sixteen 
various centers across the synod, in- 
stitutes on Adult Problems in Parish 
Work are being conducted by Dr. Earl 
S. Rudisill of the Parish and Church 
School Board. The synodical commit- 
tee on Parish Education arranged the 
‘itinerary, and are looking forward to 
splendid co-operation with profitable 
results. 


A Lutheran Social Service Center 

has been opened in the First Lutheran 
Church, Indianapolis. The work is un- 
der the direction of the National Lu- 
theran Council and all Lutheran 
_ churches are co-operating. The pur- 
pose is to give spiritual, social and rec- 


reational service to Lutheran men sta- 
tioned at Fort Benjamin Harrison, and 
to those in naval service stationed at 
the Naval Armory in Indianapolis. 


After a pastorate of more than thir- 
teen years in Bethlehem Church, 
Indianapolis, during which time a beau- 
tiful stone church was erected, the Rev 
Allen K. Trout has moved to a splen- 
did parish in Auburn, Ind. During his 
pastorate in Indianapolis Pastor Trout 
served efficiently on many inter-church 
and civic committees furthering re- 
ligious interests. This wide experience 
in varied service bespeaks rich bene- 
fits in his new parish. 

The Rev. L. H. Wyandt, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Muncie, is now 
stationed at Camp Shelby, Miss., in 
active chaplain service. O. P. Haupt, 
a student in Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio, has been assigned to 
the Muncie Parish during Pastor 
Wyandt’s absence. 


The Mulberry Parish has called stu- 
dent Arthur Wulf, who is a senior at 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary. Mr. Wulf 
will enter the parish for full-time serv- 
ice upon his ordination by the Illinois 
Synod. 

Mr. G. E. Wick of Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary has accepted a call to Unity 
Church, Terre Haute, and Mr. Robert 
Heine of Hamma Divinity School has 
accepted a call to St. John’s Church, 
Elwood. Both men will take up the 
full duties of their respective parishes 
upon graduation and ordination by the 
Indiana Synod. 


Parish Papers 

News from mimeographed parish 
papers of the First Church, Hammond, 
the Rev. Paul Renz pastor, indicates a 
splendid growth in this mission con- 
gregation, which is just past two years 
old. There is a united spirit and deter- 
mined effort on the part of both pastor 
and people, through sacrificial service 
to make possible: the erection of a 
church building in the near future. 


Attractive copies of the monthly par- 
ish paper, done in mimeograph, from 
Trinity Church, Valparaiso, the Rev. 
A. R. Swasco pastor, reveals a well- 
rounded program and an aggressive 
spirit in the congregation. “Launch Out 
Into the Deep” is the motto of the con- 
gregation in all its labors of faith and 
love. 

Early in the year a number of pas- 
tors and laymen of synod met in the 
First Church, Indianapolis, the Rev. 
A. L. Mahr pastor, where discussions 
on Social Action, Inner Missions and 
Evangelism were conducted by Dr. C. 
Franklin Koch, executive secretary of 
the Board of Social Missions. The en- 
tire program of Social Missions was 
linked closely with the life and activity 
of the local pastor and congregation. 
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Rev. Dr. Nils M. Ylvisaker, as its sec- 
retary. Already the Council has estab- 
lished a service which is ministering to 
the spiritual needs of all Lutheran men 
in army and navy training camps. The 
budget of this department will approx- 
imate $250,000 for the first year. A 
threefold program has been initiated: 
service to Lutheran chaplains, service 
to the men by means of centers in com- 
munities adjacent to the camps, and 
service to pastors and congregations 
throughout the church. 


The Guiding Genius 

Then we come to the duties of the 
executive director, the Rev. Dr. Ralph 
H. Long, who has served since 1930. 
It is no exaggeration to say that he is 
managing one of the most difficult and 
complicated church jobs in this country. 
Seldom in the history of the Lutheran 
Church has one man been called on to 
bear such grave responsibility. 

I couldn’t begin to give an adequate 
description of his duties, go all I can do 
is to mention a few of them. First of 
all, of course, he is responsible for the 
operation of the four departments. He 
must see to it that all staff members 
perform their duties: he must also pro- 
vide guidance and counsel. Then his 
time is constantly in demand for con- 
ferences and meetings of all descrip- 
tions, and for dozens of sermons and 
addresses in all parts of the country. 
It is also Dr. Long’s responsibility to 
direct the work of many National Lu- 
theran Council committees—such as the 
one responsible for the publication of 
important Lutheran books, or the com- 
mittee that names Lutheran preachers 
for Columbia’s “Church of the Air,” the 
committee that is investigating oppor- 
tunities for Lutheran broadcasting (and 
which is now responsible for getting 
funds to pay for a weekly Council 
broadcast to all Lutheran people of the 
world over short-wave Station WRUL 
in Boston), the Canadian Lutheran 
Commission, an all-Canadian service 
agency, organized by Dr. Long and 
which he continues to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity, and many others. 

In addition, all Lutheran applications 
for chaplaincies, except those of the 
Missouri Synod, are handled by the 
National Lutheran Council. All appli- 
cations (and during the past few months 
there have been many) must be routed 
through the Council for investigation 
and approval. 

Dr. Long is also treasurer of the 
American Section of the Lutheran 
World Convention. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, May 25. Next 

topic, Having the Holy Spirit. 
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FESTIVAL OF THE RED ROSE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Eicut Lutheran pastors of Lancaster 
County again exchanged pulpits on the 
first five Sunday evenings in Lent. 
Those participating and their parishes 
are: the Rev. George W. Wilt and 
Trinity Church, New Holland; the Rev. 
George B. Ammon and the Brickerville 
Parish; the Rev. Paul R. Wertman and 
the Adamstown-Reamstown Parish; the 
Rev. Paul J. Henry and Trinity Church, 
Ephrata; the Rev. W. R. Knerr and St. 
John’s Church, Denver; the Rev. John 
R. McClellan and Zion Church, Lea- 
cock; the Rev. Harold F. Minnich and 
the Lincoln-Mellingers-Swamp Parish; 
and the Rev. Gerald J. Jacoby and 
Jerusalem Church, Rothsville. 


Three hundred confirmands and pas- 
tors crowded Jerusalem Church, Roths- 
ville, the Rev. Gerald Jacoby pastor, 
on Passion Sunday afternoon in the 
annual Lancaster Conference Pre-Con- 
firmation Rally, sponsored by the Lu- 
ther League of the conference. The 
Rev. Charles Cressman of St. James 
Church, Lebanon, spoke, and the Rev. 
Lawrence Reese of Mechanicsburg was 
liturgist. 


On Palm Sunday, Mt. Eden Church, 
the Rey. Alvin Stoner pastor, dedicated 
a pair of altar candelabra to the mem- 
ory of the late Rev. William Weicksel, 
pastor of the congregation from Feb- 
ruary 6, 1927, to May 1, 1931. Pastor 
Weicksel was highly esteemed by this 
congregation and was instrumental in 
having the church repainted and in 
securing a basement for use of Begin- 
ners and Intermediate grades of the 
Bible school. 


The Lutheran Ministerial Association 
of Lancaster and Vicinity meets 
monthly at Trinity Lutheran Chapel, 
Lancaster, with some forty men on the 
roll, members of the two synods on the 
territory, the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. At the April meeting, Gustavus 
H. Bechtold, D.D., of Philadelphia, pre- 
sented the work of the Board of Social 
Missions of the U. L. C. A. and the 
Board of Inner Missions of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania. 


A Rose for Rent 


Interest in historic Zion congregation, 
Manheim, Pa., will center within a few 
weeks in the anneal observance of its 
unique service known as the “Festival 
of the Red Rose.” Upon this occasion, 
the congregation will satisfy the stip- 
ulation in the deed dated 1772 and con- 
veyed to the congregation, of the pay- 
ment “In the month of June the annual 
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rental of one Red Rose.” This unique 
demand was made by Henry William 
Stiegel, the founder of the town and 
donor of the site upon which the church 
stands. This year will mark -the forty- 
ninth anual payment since 1892, when 
the original deed was found and the 
service was revived. 

There will be services Sunday, June 
8, at 10.30 A. M. and 2.30 P. M., Day- 
light Saving Time. The sermon will be 
delivered in the morning by Paul M. 
Kinports, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. The 
memorial address in the afternoon will 
be delivered iby C. C. Rasmussen, D.D., 
Gettysburg, Pa., and the debt of “One 
Red Rose” will be legally paid by 
Judge Cyrus M. Palmer of Pottsville, 
Pa. Special music by the choirs will be 
a feature in the program. 


The second annual Convention of the 
Lancaster Conference Luther League 
will be held May 24 at St. Paul’s, 
Penryn, the Rev. G. B. Ammon pastor. 
Highlighting this convention is the eve- 
ning speaker, the Rev. William J. 
Ducker, Secretary for Promotion and 
Intermediate Work. Symbolic of the 
good will existing between the Con- 
ference Luther League and the District 
Luther League the banquet and eve- 
ning session will be held in St. Paul’s, 
Lititz, the Rev. E. P. Truchses pastor. 


The first anniversary of the pastor- 
ate of the Rev. Alvin Butz at Redeemer 
Church, Lancaster, will be observed 
June 15, when the Rev. Dr. William C. 
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Schaeffer, Jr., of Allentown will speak 
at the evening service. During the year 
a new parsonage was built, the indi- 
vidual communion service installed, the 
United Lutheran Publication House 
Bulletin Service adopted, a thousand 
per cent increase in apportioned beneyv- 
olence noted, and 25 per cent increase 
in membership. 


Personal 

The Rev. J. C. Nicholas has recently 
returned from Florida to our territory, 
having supplied the oldest Lutheran 
congregation in Florida, Bethlehem 
Church, Mason City, for the winter. 


The Rev. Alvin H. Butz, pastor of 
Redeemer Church, Lancaster, was mar- 
ried April 19 to Lucille M. Reese, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William A. 
Reese of Silverdale, by the Rev. Atwood 
Smith, with the Rev. Lawrence Reese, 
brother of the bride, assisting. The 
ceremony was performed at St. John’s, 
Allentown. After a wedding trip, Pas- 
tor and Mrs. Butz will be at home in 
the new parsonage adjoining the church. 
Mrs. Butz is a graduate of the Sellers- 
ville Grand View Hospital, class of 
1940. 


The Rev. G. Edward Knapp, assistant 
pastor of Grace Church, Lancaster, ac- 
cepted a call to become pastor of St. 
Peter’s, Scranton, effective May 1, suc- 
ceeding the Rev. C. F. Knoll, who died 
recently. Pastor Knapp is a graduate of 
Amherst College and the Philadelphia 
Seminary, having attended Yale Divin- 
ity School for two years before enter- 
ing the seminary. Pastor Knapp has 
been at Grace, Lancaster, as assistant 
to Dr. Allen L. Benner since September 
1937. 


Gop hoe 1. tes 


CONGREGATIONS REPORT LARGE EASTER ATTENDANCE 


More people than ever attended the 
Easter services in our churches this 
year and the number uniting with the 
Church was large. It is believed that 
about 80 per cent of the membership 
of our churches communed. 

The Augustana congregation, the 
mother Church of the Augustana Synod 
in Minneapolis, began a series of cele- 
brations April 20, which will continue 
every Sunday until June 8, when the 
Augustana Synod meets for a week in 
this church. The festivities are held ir 
view of that congregation’s seventy- 
fifth anniversary. This congregation 
was founded in 1866 as a Scandinavian 
Lutheran congregation. One year later 
the Norwegians withdrew and formed 
Trinity Church, the mother congrega- 
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tion of the Lutheran Free Church. 

The Augustana Church could boast 
for years of having one of the largest 
edifices among Lutherans in the Mid- 
dle West. In 1890 three Norwegian 
bodies, the Norwegian-Danish Confer- 
ence, the Norwegian Augustana Synod 
and the Anti-Missourian Brotherhood, 
met here and formed the United Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church in America. 
This body in 1917 together with the 
Norwegian Synod and the Hauge Synod 
united to form the present Norwegian 
Lutheran Church in America. For 
many years the Augustana Church was 
used as a convention church. The late 
Dr. C. J. Petri served this congregation 
for almost forty years. The present 
pastor is Vernon Serenius, D.D. 
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Cannon Falls. First Church, the Rev. 
H. M. Miller pastor, has recently placed 
in its Sunday school rooms reproduc- 
tions of Hofmann’s “The Boy Christ,” 
and Plockhorst’s “Christ Blessing the 
Little Children.” The pastor recently 
gave two lectures on the meaning of 
“The Common Service.” A children’s 


choir and a senior. choir contributed:-ta: 


impressiveness of the Easter’ service: 
Five adults were received at Easter. 
The downstairs in the parsonage is be- 
ing redecorated and a new double 
garage is being built. 


St. John’s, Lakeville, received eighteen 
souls into membership on Holy Thurs- 
day—eleven adults and seven children. 
The largest communion on record took 
place in this rural church Maundy 
Thursday. 2 

The boys and girls in the church 
school are preparing “Scrap Books” on 
“My Church,” showing pictures and 
news clippings about our Church which 
will be displayed on “Synod’s Jubilee 
Sunday” in the congregation June 8. 
Weekday religious instruction is held 


every Wednesday morning. 


Pastor M. A. Haker of Trinity Church, 
Lindstrom, is inaugurating a.Saturday 
morning school for children of pre-con- 
firmation age from six to twelve years. 


The Men’s Club of St. John’s, Mound 
the Rev. H. E. Carlson pastor, recently 
beautified the church grounds. 


Salem, Minneapolis, the Rev. P. J. 
Wetzler pastor, reports forty-four 
young people confirmed on Palm Sun- 
day and 100 adult members received 
on Easter, for a grand total of 322 new 
members from Easter 1940 through 
Easter 1941. The average attendance at 
Lenten Mid-week Services was 553. 
1,500 attended the Palm Sunday morn- 
ing service and 2,000 the Easter morn- 
ing service. 
at Easter. 


Pastor and Mrs. H. J. Motz-kus of 
Wooddale Church were the recipients 
of a housewarming gift recently, when 
a purse was given them which was used 
to buy a table lamp, mirror, and a hall 
runner for the new parsonage. 


In St. Paul 

St. Mark’s, North St. Paul, the Rev. 
C. T. Breest pastor, had the largest 
communions on record. Eight members 
were received into fellowship on Easter. 
Pastor Breest led the service in “An 
Act of Intercession and Petition” at a 
“Service of Ecumenical Worship” held 
recently in the House of Hope Presby- 
terian Church in St. Paul. 


Faith Church, St. Paul, Charles L. 
Grant, D.D., pastor, and the Rev. Theo. 
Foreid assistant pastor, received 281 
new members from Easter Monday 1940 
through Easter Sunday 1941. This 


te 


1,200 persons communed 


spring’s confirmation class numbered 
170. Add to this 361 infants baptized 
during the past year. Is there any 
other Lutheran Church in America 
with a like record? 


Seventeen adults were received into 
membership at St. Luke’s, Oxboro, the 
Rev. James R. Sonnenberg pastor, 
Maundy Thursday evening. A new or- 
gan has recently been purchased by St. 
Luke’s and adds to the beauty of this 
fine suburban church. Mrs. Jacobson, 
the faithful organist of this congrega- 
tion, has served in this capacity almost 
since the congregation’s inception 
eighteen years ago. 


It was a pleasure for the writer, to- 
gether with Pastor Sonnenberg to as- 
sist with the Holy Communion in the 
great Central Lutheran Church Maundy 
Thursday morning. Central Church is 
shepherded by J. A. O. Stub, D.D., and 
the Rev. L. M. Roseland, associate pas- 
tor. Three communion services were 
held Maundy Thursday, two on Good 
Friday and one early Easter morning. 


In South Dakota 


From Minnesota, made famous by 
Gophers, which one seldom sees around 
here, we take a side trip to the “Sun- 
shine State” of South Dakota, where 
our “Lone Ranger,” the Rev. George 
L. Holmquist, serves St. Matthew’s, 
Spencer, and Christ Church, Salem. St. 
Matthew’s increased its baptized mem- 
bership by 37 and its confirmed mem- 
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bership by 16. A $400 addition has been 
built to the parish house and will re- 
lieve the overcrowding in the Sunday 
school. In Christ Church, Salem, the 
baptized membership was increased 15, 
and the confirmed membership 18. 
Since Mr. Holmquist came to this par- 
ish four years ago, the membership in 
Spencer has increased from 144 to 224, 
and in Salem from 91 confirmed to 121. 
Christ Church increased its share of 
the pastor’s salary $100 per year at its 
last annual meeting. Mr. O. C. Synder- 
gard, an active layman in Christ 
Church, Salem, purchased Bibles for 
each of the confirmands and adults 
baptized on Palm Sunday. 


Practically all the merchants of 
Walters, Minn., co-operated with Pas- 
tor Paul Graf by agreeing to close their 
stores and business establishments from 
7.30 P. M. until after church services 
Wednesday evenings during Lent. The 
Rev. Carl E. Maier, formerly of Walters, 
is now serving the Avonmore Parish of 
the Pittsburgh Synod. The well wishes 
of his brethren here in the Middle West 
go with Pastor Maier and family as they 
take up their work in this parish in 
Pennsylvania. 


The Church of Rome is making great 
plans for its Eucharistic Congress which 
will be held in the Twin Cities in June. 
Maybe it will be a good thing. It will, 
we are sure, give us something else to 
read about besides bombings and sink- 
ings and convoys. 


—— 


Alleghany Conference Hes 


MARKED CO-OPERATION AMONG PASTORS AND PEOPLE 
Rural Church Problems Well Presented 


Wit Easter past, we realize how 
profitable and beneficial some of the 
services and observances in our 
churches were. The feeling of co-opera- 
tion and fellowship among the people 
and pastors has been revealed, and is 
a healthy sign. During Holy Week, 
amid the busy rounds of pastoral activ- 
ities, the Lutherans of the Johnstown 
area gathered in First Church, George 
W. Nicely, D.D., pastor, Monday eve- 
ning for a union service. The large au- 
dience heard Dr. Dwight Putman, pas- 
tor of College Church, Gettysburg, Pa., 
and president of the West Pennsyl- 
vania Conference, stress the need of 
the redemptive spirit in our world 
today. 


Altoona also evidenced a _ healthy 
spirit of co-operative effort among Lu- 
therans in the most successful program 
of union Wednesday evening Lenten 
services. Capacity congregations, beau- 
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tiful services, gospel preaching and 
worshipful music enriched the services. 


Joint committees of the Blair County 
and Altoona Ministerial Associations 
have been meeting and have finally 
been able to draw up a constitution and 
by-laws whereby a Greater Altoona 
and Blair County Ministerial Associa- 
tion will take the place of the former 
two organizations. Such a merger of 
overlapping bodies has been proposed 
for some time. The Lutheran pastors 
of the city and county have been par- 
ticipating in the work and Pastor Fred 
R. Greninger of Temple Church, Al- 
toona, has been president of the city 


group. 


Community Sunrise Easter Services 
were favored by the weather in both 
Johnstown and Altoona. In the Flood 
City the service was held at Roxbury 
Park and was sponsored by the young 
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HOLY TRINITY 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


1080 MAIN STREET 
Near Heart of City 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


The Rev. Henry J. Pflum, D.D., Pastor 
The Rev. Wm. R. Fairman, Asst. Pastor 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


MORNING WORSHIP 10.45 A.M. 


We invite all visitors to Niagara Frontier 
to worship with us. 


: She @ 
) PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


PaaS FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J. 


| STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
. ALTAR FURNISHINGS ¢ DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, III. 


MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of 
Virginia. Liberal 
Arts. Pre-library, 
F : Pre-nursing. Pre- 
journalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, _ 
Speech, Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 68th year. 
Rates, $435.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


Gowns for PulpitandChoir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, bookmarkers, com- 
munion linens, materials cut out. Catalogue 
and samples on request. 


417 Fifth Avenue 
m.Hall inc. New York 


people’s groups from the churches of 
the city. The service in Altoona was 
again held at Cricket Field near the 
center of the city and was sponsored by 
Grace Lutheran Church. In the absence 
of the pastor, the Rev. B. A. Peters, 
who instigated this service, the sermon 
was preached by the supply pastor, the 
Rev. Max Huddle. 


Rural Pastors Eager for Aid 


A rural institute for town and coun- 
try pastors of the conference was held 
in the Duncansville Church, the Rev. 
G. B. Harmon pastor, April 15, with 
morning and afternoon sessions. 
“Awakening the Rural Church” and 
“Opportunities in the Rural Church” 
were discussed at the morning session. 
The subjects for discussion in the after- 
noon were, “Program for the Rural 
Church” and “Larger Horizons.” The 
institute was in charge of the synodical 
missionary superintendent, Dr. Calvin 
P. Swank of Philadelphia. Pastor D. L. 
Rhoads of New Bloomsburg and Pastor 
L. F. Foltz of Stoyestown led discus- 
sions on the several topics. Our con- 
ference is composed of a number of 
town and country parishes, and such an 
institute contributes to the general 
work of the conference and the church. 


A very profitable session of the 
Altoona Ministerial Association was 
held recently at Temple Church, the 
Rev. Fred R. Greninger pastor. Pastor 
Greninger is president of the associa- 
tion. Two lectures on “The Authority 
of Preaching” were given by Dr. H. F. 
Baughman, professor of homiletics at 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary. Dur- 
ing the current year each denomina- 
tion has had charge of one monthly 
meeting at which a representative 
leader of that denomination has been 
invited to speak on some issue of in- 
terest to such an interdenominational 
group. Dr. Baughman very ably and 
helpfully represented the Lutherans, 
and from the quantity and content of 
the discussion which followed we are 
sure that he helped and pleased others 
than his Lutheran brethren. 


Progress is being made in the forma- 
tion of a group of worship in the West- 
mont-Southmont district just outside of 


Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 


(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of North Carolina 
STANDARD “A” GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 


A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL, TEACHERS, COMMERCIAL 
AND MUSIC COURSES 


Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 


For information and catalogue, write 


P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College - - 


Hickory, N. C. 
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Johnstown. The work being sponsored 
by the Board of American Missions of 
the United Lutheran Church and the 
Home Mission Committee of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod is in charge of 
Pastor Robert J. Keeler. A Sunday 
school was organized March 30, and 
after several Sundays of afternoon 
services regular morning Sunday school 
and worship sessions are being con- 
ducted. 


Personal 

Dr. G. R. Heim, former superinten- 
dent of the Tressler Orphans’ Home at 
Loysville, has moved his family to the 
parsonage at Geeseytown, where he has 
accepted a call to become pastor of the 
church there. Installation services were 
held March 30 with Dr. M. R. Hamsher, 
president of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, in charge. Dr. Heim has had a 
wide experience in the work of the 
Church. _ 


The Rev. R. Eugene Smith, former 
pastor of the Geeseytown Charge, has 
accepted a call to become full-time pas- 
tor of St. John’s congregation at East 
Juniata, Altoona. He and Mrs. Smith 
have moved into the parsonage and 
have entered upon their duties there. 
Pastor Smith was supplying St. John’s 
while he was pastor at Geeseytown. 


The Rev. Max Huddle has resigned 
the pastorate of the Smithsburg Charge 
in Maryland to become acting pastor at 
Grace Church, Altoona. This acting 
pastorate has been necessitated by the 
granting by Grace congregation of a 
year’s leave of absence to their pastor, 
the Rev. Burleigh A. Peters. Pastor 
Peters is serving as army chaplain for 
the year and is stationed at Indiantown 
Gap, Pennsylvania. 


The Rev. David Straesser, pastor of 
the Luthersburg Charge, resigned to 
become pastor of the White Deer Val- 
ley Charge in the Susquehanna Con- 
ference. Pastor Straesser entered upon 
his duties in the new field April 1. He 
was pastor at Bittinger, West Virginia, 
before going to Luthersburg. He has 
made many friends in his pastoral 
activities. 


Dr. Boomhower Goes 
to Oneonta, N. Y. 


Apri 30 William G. Boomhower, 
D.D., concluded a pastorate of six years 
and three months in Temple Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa, and removed to 
Oneonta, N. Y., to become pastor of the 
Church of the Atonement within the 
bounds of which are located Hartwick 
College and the Oneonta State Normal 
School. 

Dr. Boomhower came to Temple 
Church February 1, 1935, from a suc- 
cessful five years’ pastorate in the 
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Church of Our Saviour, Jersey City, 
N. J., and succeeded Dr. August Pohl- 
man, whose pastorate of thirty-three 


years was extended for three years 


more into that of his successor, whose 
ardent supporter he was. Dr. Boom- 
hower has relinquished a most success- 


ful pastorate because the demands of 


the field have become greater than his 
physical resources can meet. In addi- 
tion to parish work, Dr. Boomhower 
contributed as fully as he could to 
Lutheran activities in the city and 


_ synod. 


The records of the past six years in- 
dicate that Temple Church, though lo- 
eated in a section of the city which has 
been declining in many respects for 
years, has retained vitality and useful- 
ness. It has 1,600 baptized members and 
received during Dr. Boomhower’s ‘pas- 
torate 427 adult members and made a 
total gain of sixty-eight on the con- 
firmed list. Temple has always been 
known as an aggressive church in com- 
munity and missionary affairs and has 
a great field of service. 

Dr. Boomhower returns to the Synod 
of New York to which he has belonged 


except for his six years in Philadelphia. 
He takes up work in a much smaller 
parish, but one that is growing in 


strength and importance and one that 
has to do with the enlarging student 
work of a delightful college town of 
13,000 people in southern New York. 
Mrs. Boomhower has been a great 


comrade in service, making a large 


place for herself in the parish and in 
the music and mission circles of Phila- 


_ delphia. 


gente > 


Personal 
The Rev. John Hess Belt, associate 
pastor of Grace Church, Westminster, 


Md., has been granted a year’s leave of- 


absence, beginning April 15. Pastor 
Belt, who has for eight years been a 
chaplain in the United States Army 
Reserves has been called to service at 
Fort George Meade, Maryland, where 
he is temporarily assigned to the 176th 
Field Artillery. In 1935 Chaplain Belt 
Was on a six months’ tour of duty at 
San Pedro, California, and since then 
on several shorter tours. He has acted 
as associate pastor of Grace Church 
since May 1933 when he graduated from 
Gettysburg Seminary. 


The Rev. John K. Linn, since 1915 
missionary in Japan, and within the 
past year on furlough, has accepted a 
call to serve as resident supply pastor 
of Trinity Church, Greenville, S. C., 
during the absence of the regular 
pastor. 

The Rev. J. E. Stockman on May 1 
went into service as an army chaplain. 
Mr. Linn is free to return to Japan 
whenever the way may open for him 


. to do so. 
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Ideal Place in the Poconos 


PARADISE FALLS RESORT 12°S.2a'S nestfat Vacation 


Ten Miles North of Stroudsburg, Route 90 


Open from May 3 to September 21 


Christian environment, homelike atmosphere, good food, 
rates reasonable. Boating, bathing, tennis, golf, quoits, 
outdoor shuffle-boards, horseback riding, entertainment, fish- 
ing and hunting in season. 


Cottages For Rent and For Sale 

For Resort Folder and Rates, Address 
PARADISE FALLS ASS’N, PARADISE FALLS, PENNA. 
Erwin W. Moyer, Manager 


The Rev. Henry W. Opperman, pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Sacramento, is 
serving as chaplain of the Senate of the 


State of California. This is the first 
time that there has been a Lutheran 
chaplain for this body since Dr. C. F. 
Oehler, pastor emeritus of St. John’s 
Church, served a quarter of a century 
ago. 


The Rev. Francis C. Pryor, pastor of 
the First English Lutheran Church of 
Oakland, Calif., was suddenly stricken 
with a serious illness during the Lenten 
season. The work of the church is being 
carried on by Dr. Oscar H. Gruver, 
former treasurer of the Synod of Cali- 
fornia, now retired. 


Congregations 


Brooklyn, N. Y. On the evening of 
May 2 the choirs of Incarnation Church, 
the Rev. Harold S. Miller pastor, gave 
the first choir concert to be held in the 
parish house, under the direction of Mr. 
Frederick M. Smith. The junior and 
intermediate choirs were heard as in- 
dividual groups and also appeared with 
the senior choir in some parts of the 
program of religious and secular music. 
The assisting artist on the program was 
Doris Hevener Bolvig, concert and 
radio pianist. 

Sunday morning, April 20, a class of 
twenty-five girls and the same number 
of boys were confirmed. Pastor Miller 
says of them: “Numerically they in- 
crease our membership by five per cent 
and bring our total to a point well 
above 1,000 souls. Spiritually they rep- 
resent a latent power with tremendous 
possibilities. .. . The pastor, the parish 
worker, the Sunday school teachers— 
even the deacons and church leaders 
and the congregation—have a respon- 
sibility to this group to aid them in the 
best development of their walk with 
God along the Christian way of life.” 


Lewistown, Pa. St. John’s Church 
reports the largest baptismal service in 
145 years of her history. The Rev. 
James H. Goss, who has been pastor of 
this congregation for the past eight 
years, conducted a children’s Baptismal 
Service Easter Sunday afternoon at 
which 150 persons were present and 41 
children were baptized. The atmos- 
phere of this service in the recently 


Greyhound Bus Stop 


1941 e SUMMER SESSION ¢ 1941 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


Study and Recreation Delightfully Combined 
First Term ° June 16-July 19 
Second Term * July 21-Aug. 22 


Six Hours Credit Each Term 


Exceptional opportunity to earn credit to 
qualify for elementary certification. 

Twenty-four Departments offer college 
courses leading to the B.S. in Education 
and A.B. Degrees. 

Courses leading to the M.A. Degree in 


certain fields. 

Courses in the Special Fields—Art, Mu- 
sic, Business Education, Health and 
Physical Education. 

Complete Program of Social and Recrea- 
tional Activities. 


GUEST LECTURERS — MUSICIANS 
ENTERTAINERS 
TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
EXCELLENT LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


For information and catalog, address 
W. C. NYSTROM, Director, Summer Session 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


Special groups of well-wear- 
ing carpets for Churches, Sunday 
School Rooms, Parsonages. Will 
gladly measure your spaces, sub- 
mit samples, and quote our low 
contract prices. No obligation. 


HARDWICK 


AND 


MAGEE CoO. 


1209 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


‘RGEISSLER. INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE. NES 10 ASE NEWYORK, 


Church Furnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND |G Gi 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS D 
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renovated auditorium and the record- 
breaking number of baptisms left a 
spiritual impression long to be remem- 
bered in St. John’s. 


Sunpay morning, April 20, will be 
long remembered by Zion Congrega- 
tion, Meyersdale, Pa., for at this service 
a series of notes covering nearly $5,000 
were burned, marking the clearance of 
all indebtedness on the church prop- 
erty. The debt was incurred by the in- 
stallation of a pipe organ, the building 
of an addition to the Sunday school, 
and the purchase of the parsonage. 
Some of the debt was cared for by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Sunday school 
classes and other organizations. 

Zion Church views with pride the 
administration of the last decade, for 
despite the severe depression in the 
community the church has not only 
met its current bills but has reduced 
the principal of the debt by several 
hundred dollars annually. The recent 
enthusiastic canvass resulted in an 


A SUPERIOR SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 
AND ACCOUNTANTS 

Teaching The Philosophy of the Master in 

Business. Intensive Summer Course—Short- 

hand and Typewriting—for those entering 

college this fall. Low Living Cost. 


CUT 
S.M.FuNK. PH.D. OLLEGE 


PRESIDENT 


111S.POTOMAC ST. 
HAGERSTOWN, Mb 


Your VACATION ought to include 
One, two, three, or ten weeks at 


MOUNT CARMEL 


on Lake Carlos, Alexandria, Minn. 


1941 SUMMER SESSION 
June 21 to August 30 


PROGRAM: Bible study in forenoons under 
men who specialize in teaching the Bible. 
Afternoons for rest, recreation, relaxation. 
Evening evangelistic services. 


RATES: Registration, board and room in 
cabins, $10.00 per week. With linen and 
blankets furnished, $12.00 per week. Cabins 
for housekeeping, $10.00 per week. 
Space for tents and trailers. 
Make reservations early! 


Send for folders to 


THE LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 
1619 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The new dormitory 


oversubscription, and the surplus is the 
“nest egg” for the renovation of the 
interior of the church. 

Pastor Howard K. Hilner and his 
people look to the future with hope for 
larger accomplishments. 


SYNODS 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada 
will hold its seventy-ninth annual convention 
in St. John’s Church, Petawawa, Ont., Canada, 
the Rev. J. L. Kirchhofer pastor, beginnin, 
Tuesday, 7.30 P. M., June 10. The Confessiona. 
Service will be in charge of the Rev. O. T. C. 
Stockmann, and the sermon will be preached 
by J. H. Reble, D.D., president of synod. The 
nearest railway station to Petawawa is Pem- 
broke, Ontario. C. H. Little, Sec. 


The fourth annual convention of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held in Christ 
Church, York, Pa., the Rev. Gerald G. Neely 
pastor, May 19-22. The convention will open 
with a sermon by the president of the synod 
and the celebration of the Holy Communion 
Monday, May 19, at 7.45 P. M., Daylight Saving 
Time. Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The eighth annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod will be held at Christ 
Church, Jeffersontown, the Rev. Jesse E. Stom- 
berger pastor, May 20 and 21. 

The convention will open with the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper at 9.00 A. M., May 20 

Day B. Werts, Sec. 


The one hundred twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the Maryland Synod will be held at 
the Church of the Reformation, Caroline and 
Lanvale Sts., Baltimore, Md., the Rey. Howard 
F. Reisz pastor, May 26 to 28. 

The convention will open with the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper at 8.00 P. M., May 26. 

Applicants for ordination, licensure and re- 
licensure will meet the Examining Committee 
at the convention church May 26 at 2.00 P. M. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod in the Mid- 
west will hold its fifty-second annual conven- 
tion, May 14-18, in Trinity Church, Columbus, 
Nebr., the Rev. Herman Goede pastor. Open- 
ing service at 8.00 P. M., Wednesday, May 14 

A. B. J. Lentz, Sec. 


The one hundred ninety-fourth annual con- 
vention of the Evangelical Lutheran Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States 
will be held in Trinity Church, Sixth and 
Washington Sts., Reading, Pa., Hermann F. 
Miller, D.D., pastor, beginning Monday, May 
26, at 2.00 P. M., D. S. T., with the Service of 
Holy Communion and sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles M. Cooper of the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary, followed by business sessions. 

Applications for admission to the synod on 
the part of seminarians and pastors from other 
synods and on the part of congregations are to 
be addressed to the president of synod, the 
Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, immediately, so that 
he may refer them to the Rev. David A. Menges, 
chairman of the Examining Committee and/or 
the Rev. Ira F. Farnkenfield, chairman of the 
Committee on Reception of Congregations. 

William L. Stough, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its thirteenth annual convention, June 
9-12, in Christ Church, Broadway and Fox 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., the Rev. John M. Strodel 
pastor, beginning with the Service and Com- 
munion, Monday at 8 P. M. Business sessions 
daily at 9 A. M. and 2 P. M. The Ordination 
Service, June 11, at 8 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination will meet the Ex- 
amining Committee, F. Arnold Bavendam, D.D., 
chairman, at 10 A. M., Wednesday, May 21, in 
St. John’s Parish House, 81 Christopher St., 


Roanoke College 
Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 


Four-year college of the Synod of Virginia. 
A.B. and B.S. degrees. Pre-professional work 
in law, dentistry, medicine, pharmacy, nurs- 
ing, or engineering. Strong department of 
business administration. Aeronautics under 
Civil Aeronautics Program. Co-educational. 
New girls’ dormitory and new chemistry 
building now under construction. 


Founded 1842. Member Southern Association. 
For information address 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Box F Roanoke College Salem, Virginia 
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New York City. Pastors from sister synods 
desiring to unite with synod will meet the com- 
mittee at 10 A. M., Tuesday, June 10, at Christ 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y. aul C. White, Sec. 


The one hundred thirty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of North Carolina will be held June 4-6 
in St. Andrew’s Church, Hickory, N. C., with 
Lenoir Rhyne College joint host, the Rev. F. P. 
Cauble, Ph.D., pastor. F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


The Synod of Ohio will hold its twenty-first 
annual convention in the First Lutheran Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the Rev. A. M. Lutton pastor, 
beginning Monday evening, May 19, with a 
Communion Service and continuing to May 22. 

H. I. Pospesel, Sec. 


The ninety-ninth convention of the Pittsburgh 
Synod will be held in the First Lutheran 
Church, Ridge and Kenneth Aves., New Ken- 
sington, Pa., Samuel Boerstler, S.T.D., pastor, 
beginning May 26, with the Chief Service and 
Holy Communion at 3.00 P. M. The Executive 
Committee and the Examining Committee will 
meet the same morning at 9.00 o’clock, Day- 
light Saving Time. John J. Myers, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The Middle Tennessee Conference of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will hold its spring meeting 
May 27 at Crowell Lutheran Church, Shelby- 
ville, Tenn. Sessions at 11.00 A. M. and 2.30 
P. M. Mrs. Day B. Werts, Sec. 


BROTHERHOOD CONVENTION 


- The twenty-second convention of the Brother- 
hood of the Maryland Synod will be held in the 
Church of the Reformation, Baltimore, Md., the 
Rev. Howard F. Reisz pastor. Sessions at 8.00. 
P. M., May 25, and Monday, May 26. 


OBITUARY 
Jacob Maurer, D.D. 


died, after a distressing illness, in the apart- 
ment of his daughter, Ruth, at Kitchener, Ont., 
on Good Friday, April 11. ) 

Dr. Maurer was born at Erbsville, Ontario, 

Canada, October 24, 1859, the son of John Henry 
Maurer and Anna Martha (nee Schmidt). He 
received his early 
education in the 
public schools at 
Rostock, Ont., at 
the Listowel Hig 
School and at 
Stratford Colle- 
giate Institute. In 
1881 he entered 
Thiel _ College, 
Greenville, Pa., 
from which insti- 
tution he was 
graduated in May 
1885. In 1888 he 
received the de- 
gree of M.A. from 
the same_institu- 
tion. Hewas 
graduated in May 
1888 from _ the 
Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary 
at Philadelphia. 
Pa., and May 28. 
1888, he was or- 
? dained by the 
Canada Synod in convention at Zurich.. 
_ He served the Church in the following par- 
ishes: St. John’s, Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia, 
1888-1897 (this parish comprised a radius of 
twenty miles from Mahone Bay, in which he 
served twelve preaching stations); the Rose 
Bay Parish, three congregations, 1898-1905; Wil- 
liamsburg, Ont., two congregations, 1905-1908: 
Unionville, Ont., two congregations, 1908-1913: 
Williamsburg, Ont., 1913-1918. 

While he was at Mahone Bay, the parsonage 
was built; at Rose Bay, N. S., the beautiful 
church at Middle La Have was built; at Wil- 
liamsburg the commodious parsonage was built; 
at Unionville the church in the country was 
torn down and re-erected in the village of 
Unionville. 

In 1920 the degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred upon him by Thiel College. 

He served the Church in various capacities. 
He was the first president of the Synod of Nova 
Scotia, 1903-1904. He assisted in the organiza- 
tion of English missions in Ontario and Quebec, 
which formed the nucleus of the Synod of Cen- 
tral Canada. He served the synod as secretary, 
1909-1913, and as president from 1912 to the 
time of the merger with the Canada Synod in 
1926. He was a charter member of Waterloo 
College and Seminary. He served on the Board 
of Governors from the time of its organization 
until 1928, and for a number of years he was 
the president of the Board. He served on the 
English Home Mission Board of the General 
Council for a number of years and was for a 
time a member of the Board of American Mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran Church. 

He took charge of First Lutheran Church ir 


JACOB MAURER, D.D. 


—_— 


May 14, 1941 


Kitchener in the fall of 1918. With seventy-five 
members ana a heavy debt, the congregation 
developed until in 1930 it had a membership of 
over 400 and a Sunday school of over 300. The 
debt was reduced to a minimum and plans were 
laid for a new church, of which the beautiful 
building in which his funeral service was he 
is the outcome. 

After his retirement from the pastorate Dr. 
Maurer retained his interest in the work of the 
church and the service of his Lord unto the ena. 

Surviving him are his widow (nee Adelia 


Casselman); two sons, Carl of Kitchener, and 


Paul of Ottawa; two. daughters, Anna of 
Toronto, and Ruth of Kitchener; two step- 
daughters, Mrs. Arthur Prowse of Meadow 


Lake, Sask., and Mrs. F. T. Julian of Wood- 
stock, Ont.; and one brother, Henry of Han- 
over, Ont. ? 
The funeral service was held Tuesday after 
Easter in St. Mark’s Church (formerly First 
Church). The service, which was largely at- 


- tended by members of the church and a large 


group of the brethren in the ministry, was in 
charge of the Peston, the Rev. A. G. Jacobi, 
with Dr. C. H. Little reading the obituary, and 
Dr. A. A. Zinck of Milwaukee, Wis., preaching 
the memorial sermon, based on Job 19: 25: “I 
know that my redeemer liveth.” All his life 
Dr. Zinck had been under the guiding influence 
of Dr. Maurer, having been baptized by him in 
Nova Scotia, directly influenced by him to 
study for the gospel ministry, and at his or- 
dination it was Dr. Maurer who laid his hands 
pon his head in the setting apart to the holy 
office. Members of the church council were 
pallbearers, and interment was made in Wood- 
land Cemetery, Kitchener. 

Thus closes a very active life of service in the 
Church. ‘And they shall rest from their labors; 


_ and their works do follow them.” 


W. H. Knauff. 


Otto C. D. Klaehn, D.D. 


The Canada Synod—at least the western dis- 
trict—was startled at the delayed announce- 
ment of the unexpected death March 5 of one 
of its veterans and former leaders, Dr. O. C. D. 
Klaehn. It seemed the more incredible because 
of his inherent energy and untiring zeal. 

He was born June 7, 1876, in the Lutheran 
parsonage at Neukalen, Mecklenburg, Germany. 

uncle was rector of the theological depart- 
ment at Rostock University, and another was 
bishop of the Lutheran Church in Mecklen- 
burg. After attending the Gymnasium Frideri- 
canum at Schwerin, he was graduated from 
Kropp Seminary in 1897. He appeared before 
the examining committee of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania at Lancaster, Pa., in 1897, but 
was ordained July 21, 1897, in St. Paul's Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. He served only three 
churches: the Muskoka Mission, 1897-1900; the 
Sullivan Parish, 1900-1905; Zion Church, Strat- 
ford, 1905-1925. 

From the fall of 1925 until his untimely 
death, he was the Lutheran immigrant chaplain 
at the port of Montreal, for which duties he had 
unusual qualities and ability. Besides these 
duties, he organized St. Paul’s congregation at 
Montreal, which he also served as part-time 
pastor. 

In 1921 he was elected president of the Can- 
ada Synod and served until 1925. During his 
term of office he secured for the synod a Pro- 
vincial charter and was a leading figure on the 
merger committee of synod which culminated 
in the amalgamation of the Synod of Central 
Canada with the Canada Synod. When the 
Inner Mission Board of the U. L. C. A., in co- 
operation with the Canada Synod, was ready to 
establish the office of Immigration Chaplain at 
the port of Montreal, the Board, upon the 
unanimous recommendation of the Executive 
Committee of synod, extended a call to Dr. 
Klaehn. { 

In this capacity he served energetically for 
fifteen years and helped and advised thousands 
of newcomers in their new environment and 
manifold problems. Although immigration was 
practically closed in 1930, Dr. Klaehn found so 
much social work to be done that he continued 
his service, the Canada Synod assuming seventy- 
five per cent of his support. ; 

April 12, 1899, he was united in marriage with 
Miss Kathleen Austin, who, with their two 
daughters and one son, survive him. He was 
laid to rest in Montreal which he loved so well. 

Thousands whom he has befriended and 
helped, and countiess hundreds to whom he has 
given fatherly advice, mourn his early depar- 
ture. ‘He was a friend of the poor.” 

“And their works do follow them.” 

W. H. Knauff. 


Mrs. L. J. Motschman 


Elizabeth Motschman entered life eternal Apr'l 
first at Canton, Ohio. She was the widow of the 
Rev. L. J. Motschman and the daughter of the 
Rev. J. G. Trefz, who were pastors for many 
years in the United Lutheran Church. 

In early youth, she dedicated her life to the 
service of her Master, and ably assisted in the 
several organizations of her father’s parishes. 
These activities were increased and intensified 
in the parishes her husband served. Her conse- 
crated services were adequately epitomized by 
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MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE FOR MEN 


OFFERS ITS STUDENTS: 


© A well-balanced curriculum leading to the degrees of bachelor of 
arts and bachelor of science. 


Preparation for all professions and for business. 
A faculty of men who are real teachers. 


A beautiful 72-acre campus with modern buildings and equipment. 
Personal attention to the needs of the individual student. 


A program for Freshmen in which the first year men live together 
and study together under helpful supervision. 


For Catalog and Complete Information Address 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Levering Tyson, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 


her pastor: ‘‘Out of the parsonage into the par- 
sonage; she was to the manner born.” 

She was especially interested in Home and 
Foreign Missions, and aided in organizing and 
forwarding the work of missionary societies in 
Nebraska, Iowa, Indiana, and Kentucky. She 
was a life member of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the United Lutheran Church. 

Her labors of love were not limited to the 
confines of parishes, but the needs, sorrows, ana 
joys of all with whom she came into contact 
aroused her interest; and her sympathetic un- 
derstanding illumined the way and comforted, 
eased, and blessed. 

She is survived by a son, John E., of Miami, 
Fla., and a daughter, Elizabeth, of Canton. 

Dr. E. C. Herman of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
of which she was a member, and the Rev. 
Charles Warstler officiated at the funeral serv- 
ice at Canton; and Dr. W. F. Buch at the grave- 
side service in Forest Home Cemetery, Forest 
Park, Illinois. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. George O. Shober 


Forasmuch as our gracious and_ loving 
heavenly Father, in His infinite wisdom, on 
March 20, 1941, called from our midst the soul 
of Mr. George O. Shober, our beloved brother, 
faithful co-worker, and friend, and 

Whereas, Mr. Shober was financial secretary 
and treasurer, for seventeen and twenty-six 
years respectively, no one could have been more 
faithful or have the interests of our congrega- 
tion more at heart than he. His knowledge of 
our history and acquaintance with our proper- 
ties, membership, customs, and affairs was of 
incalculable value, and 

Whereas, during all these years of free, faith- 
ful, and loyal service to his church, he has 
been an example of Christian stability and loy- 
alty. His nobility of soul, strength of character, 
and friendly disposition endeared him to every- 
one. His sound judgment and generous support 
were always at the service of his beloved 
church. His regular and faithful attendance at 
all our services, a true Christian at heart, our 
memory of him stands as a fine heritage for us 
all, therefore be it 

Resolved, that we, the council of Muddy 
Creek Evangelical Lutheran Church, express 
for the congregation our sorrow, our feeling of 
deep loss; and that we signify publicly our ap- 
preciation for the years of free, faithful, and 
zealous service rendered this congregation, and 
be it further 

Resolved, that we extend to those who mourn 
his passing our sincere sympathy, assuring them 
of our earnest prayer for the comforting grace 
of the Holy Spirit, because we have lost a good 
friend and an able, loyal, and faithful co- 
worker, who gave generously of himself and 
his substance to the welfare of the Muddy 
Creek Church, and be it also 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be 
included in the minutes of the church council; 
that a copy be sent to the bereaved family; and 
that a copy be sent to the community papers 
and to THe LurHeran for publication. 

Mouppy CreeEK EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHurcH CoUNCIL 
H. Martin Lausch, 
Franklin D. Fry, 
Henry H. Lied, 
Committee. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Ballentine, S. C., from 207 Blair St., 
Va., to 328 N. Blair St., Vinton, Va. 

Bauer, Victor J., from 233 N. New St., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., to R. F. D. 2, Saylorsburg, Pa. 


Vinton, 


Robert C. Horn, Litt.D., Ph.D. 


H. A. Benfer, M.A. 


Dean Registrar 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 


Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and _ Pulpit 
Hangings and Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
convinced. Our motto, 


Electric Altar 
Candelabra 


“We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 


Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


Silver-Rim Plates made of permanent 
metal holders with beautiful paper refills. 
The * Smart Set’’ likes them for buffet 
suppers, luncheons, picnics. Welcomed 
by business women—save time and 
labor. Idea] for church and club sup- 
pers—no dishwashing after the party. 


Send $1 for Introductory Box or write 
for circular. Agents make good in- 
come. Sell to friends and neighbors. 


COLLINS CRAFTSMEN INC., Dent L. 308 S. Smedley St.. Phila., Pa. 


Bender, John R., from Middle Point, Ohio, to 
c/o The Division Chaplain, Third Armored 
Division, Camp Beauregard, La. 

Deal, C. V., from Monroe, N. C., to East Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

Halinen, Martin, from 312 E. Freeman St., New- 
berry, Mich., to 312 E. Truman St., Newberry, 
Mich. 

Irvin, K. E., from 305 W. 4th St., Beardstown, 
Ill., to 597 Hillside Ave., Elmhurst, Il. 

Kabele, Martin, from 13812 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., to 205 N. Division St., Polo, Il. 

Keck, Albert H., from 709 Ave. B, Sterling, IIl., 
to 507 W. 10th St., Sterling, Ill. 

Linn, John K., from 311 Carlisle St., Gettysburg, 
Pa., to 421 N. Main St., Greenville, S. C. 

McCulloch, J. A., from 512 Denver Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo., to 2710 Blue Ridge Blvd., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Ortner, Elmer A., from 433 N. Beatty St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to 316 Jefferson St., Rochester, Pa. 

Richter, R. C., from Box 44, Elderton, Pa., to 
Box 24, Penn, Pa. 

Rowe, Harold Lee, from 919 Washington Ave., 
Lars N. J., to 303 Morgan Ave., Palmyra, 


Sanders, John A., from 812 7th Ave., Laurel, 
Miss., to 112 N. 4th St., Harlingen, Texas. 

Warfel, C. C., from C. O. Warfel, 512 S. Denver 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo., to C. C. Warfel, 512 
S. Denver Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Weber, J. M., from 246 Laurel Ave., Bellevue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to 1302 James St., N. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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call for the use of our two new series of weekday units 


What shall we do now? is the everlasting cry of the young as their summertime 

0) energies begin to yearn for occupation of body, mind and soul. Vacation Church 
" School is one way of answering this demand for action. And, what could be a more 
appropriate program for a vacation church school than our special weekday series for 


children and adolescents. 


Beginner The CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH literature is intended for and readily adapt- 
Primary able to the requirements of the Vacation Church School. Each unit provides 
(oy material for ten sessions. Each session is planned to cover an hour and a half, with 

suggestions for extending the period. If desired, two sessions of a unit may be 


utilized for each daily period. 


Intermediate Lying back of The CHRISTIAN YOUTH SERIES is the general aim to provide units 
Santor covering those fields in which adolescents need guidance and for which time is not 
ordinarily found in Sunday school. The use of this material in vacation church 


schools has been kept particularly in mind. 


Important 


Send for and examine carefully our new leaflet on Vacation Church School Textbooks and 


Supplementary Material. This will help you to plan wisely for your school this summer. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets Philadelphia 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 


